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BERNA    BOYLE 


CHAPTEK  I. 

"Dok't  fret,  Miss  Berna  dear.  It  breaks  my 
heart  to  see  you  crying  that  way.  The  mistress 
didn't  mean  to  vex  you.  Half  her  time  I  don't 
believe  she  knows  what  she  is  saying.  There's 
not  one  in  the  world  she's  as  fond  of  as  yourself ; 
and  she  has  a  good  right  to  be  fond.  What 
mother  had  ever  a  better  child  ?" 

''It  is  quite  true,  though,  that  I  ought  to 
have  told  her  long  ago,  Ruth." 

"  And  what  good  would  telling  her  have  been  ? 
She'd  never  have  believed  either  of  us.  There  is 
not  another  on  earth  could  have  convinced  her  she 
was  wrong  beside  Mr.  Muir.     It  is  well  she  does 

VOL.  III.  B 
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know  at  last ;  for  I  am  satisfied  she'll  never  let 
young  Gorman  set  foot  inside  the  door  again,  and 
that  will  he  all  the  better,  miss  darling,  if  you 
are  sure — if  you  are  very  sure — you  do  not  want 
to  see  him." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  see  him,  nurse." 

"  I  hope  it  is  so,  dear  ;  but  my  mind  misgives 
me.  There  is  a  look  in  your  face  lately  it  hurts 
me  to  see.  Through  all  the  sorrow  and  trouble 
you  had  to  pass  through,  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  there  before.  First  love,  like  first  grief,  is 
hard  to  bear." 

''  I  am  not  in  love,  Euth." 

''Maybe  you're  not,  Miss  Berna;  if  so,  best 
so.  But  I'd  have  you  be  very  certain  before  you 
send  him  away  from  you  for  ever.  It  would  be  a 
sore  thing  for  you  to  find  out  afterwards  you  wish 
you  had  not." 

"  I  shall  never  find  that." 

"  I  am  not  so  confident.  0,  I  wish  you  could 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  lay  your  heart  open 
to  Mrs.  Vince.     She's  wise  and  she's  clever." 

"  And  she  married  a  person  I  would  not  have 
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married  had  there  not  been  another  man  on  earth," 
finished  Berna.  ''How  she  could  do  it  I  cannot 
imagine  !  How  such  a  woman  could  forget  her 
birth  and  stoop  to  such  a  match  passes  my  com- 
prehension." 

''I  do  not  want  to  cross  you,  dear;  but  no 
matter  what  you  may  think  of  Mr.  Vince,  he  is 
much  thought  of  and  considered.  He  has  got  on 
past  the  common.  I  mind  his  fath'^r  when  he 
wasn't  a  bit  better  off  than  Peter  Do  ^y  ;  and  just 
look  at  the  houses  where  Mr.  Vince  yisits  now. 
The  world  is  changing  very  fast.  Miss  Berna ; 
birth  had  a  long  reign  of  it,  but  I'm  thinking 
money's  the  king  now." 

"  Ruth,  there  is  something  I  wish  to  say  to 
you — something  I  must  say — as  I  might  to  the 
grave." 

'^  What  is  it  like,  my  lamb  ?" 

''It  is  this :  it  is  about  my  mother.  I  have 
always  been  loyal  to  her,  haven't  I  ?  My  father 
was  loyal  to  her.  You  never  heard  either  of  us 
speak  a  disrespectful  or  slighting  word  about  her." 

"  No,  that  I  never  did." 
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"  And  you  know  I  love  her." 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  do ;  if  you  didn't  you 
could  not  put  up  with  her." 

"Ah,  Piuth,  do  not  say  that;  and  yet  it  is 
true.  I  never  remember  the  time  when  the 
difference  between  my  parents  was  not  a  trouble 
to  me.     I  felt  they  could  not  both  be  right." 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,  my  dear  darling,  if  it 
hurts  you." 

"  I  must  talk  about  it,  Euth.  I  could  not 
say  a  word  to  any  one  but  you,  because  you  can't 
help  knowing  that  my  poor,  poor  father  threw 
away  his  life.  You  understand  what  I  mean, 
nurse.     Without  blaming  my  mother,  I — " 

''  Your  father  married  below  him.  Miss  Berna. 
That  is  the  outfall  of  the  whole  matter.  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  against  your  mother,  who  is  a 
kindly  woman  in  her  way,  though  trying.  I  have 
eaten  her  bread  and  am  beholden  to  her  and  hers, 
but  she  wasn't  your  father's  equal.  Old  Sam 
Yince  was  just  a  rough  sort  of  man,  free  and  good- 
natured.  Many  a  sixpence  he  has  given  my 
mother  when  she  needed  it,  and  where  would  I  be 
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now  hadn't  your  mother  remembered  me  ?  Still, 
dear,  they  were  none  of  them  the  right  sort  for  a 
Boyle  to  consort  with,  and — " 

"  Kuth,"  and  the  girl's  fingers  clutched  her 
nurse's  shoulders,  *'  I  can  tell  you  now  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  There  has  been  one  mistake  made 
in  the  family ;  there  shall  not  be  another.  It  is 
enough  that  I  have  often  wished  to  shut  my  ears 
and  cover  my  eyes  when  I  have  seen  and  heard 
my  mother  doing  and  saying  things  I  am  sure  my 
father's  widow  ought  neither  to  have  done  or 
said." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Berna  ;  but  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  young  Mr.  Muir  ?" 

"If,  with  such  an  experience  behind  me,  I 
married  Gorman  Muir,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  haven't  a  notion,  dear.  Can't  you  tell  me 
your  meaning  out — that  is,  if  it  won't  vex  you  ?" 

''  No,  it  does  not  vex  me  much — only,  Euth, 
if  I  find  it  hard  sometimes  to  feel  ashamed  of  my 
own  mother,  how  could  I  bear  being  ashamed  of 
my  husband's  father  ?  I  am  fond  of  her,  and  I 
am  not  fond  of  him.     I  cannot  bear  even  to  look 
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at  bim.     Not  a  word  he  speaks  but  grates  upon 
me.     His  very  voice  is  an  offence." 

"Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  old  Mr.  Muir  wants  you 
to  marry  bim." 

"I  sbould  bave  to  associate  witb  all  the 
family,  tbougb.  And  there  is  another  thing, 
too.  Even  supposing  I  liked  young  Mr.  Muir 
greatly — " 

"Which  3'ou  do,"  thought  Euth. 
"  Setting  aside  all   consideration  of  bis  rela- 
tives, I  should  be  afraid  to  marry  him." 
"Why,  miss  dear?" 

"  Because  children  do  take  after  their  parents, 
let  people  say  what  they  choose.  They  may  seem 
different  while  they  remain  young ;  but  as  they 
grow  older  the  same  traits  develop.  There  is 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  Gorman  Muir  will 
one  day  become  as  coarse  and  rough  as  his  father. 
I  see  a  great  change  in  him  of  late." 

"A  man  can't  take  to  drinking,  ever  so  little, 
without  it  showing  on  him,"  remarked  Euth 
apologetically.  Few  of  her  rank  in  any  country 
are  apt  to  be  severe  on  such  an  indiscretion. 
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*'  I  feel  precisely  as  a  man  miglit  feel  about 
marrying  me.  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  a  good 
rank  would  like  to  do  so,  dreading  I  miglit  some 
time  begin  to  talk  as  mamma  does  often." 

"  You  are  terribly  wise  for  your  age,  Miss 
Berna ;  but  I  am  not  just  sure  you  are  speaking 
very  good  sense  now.  What  would  hinder  a  gen- 
tleman marrying  you  because  the  mistress  says  a 
foolish  word  now  and  again  ?  and  why  wouldn't  you 
marry  Mr.  Gorman,  though  his  father  is  whiles 
rough  in  his  way,  and  common-mannered  ?  The 
son  has  had  the  best  of  learning,  and  there  is  no 
one  could  find  fault  with  his  looks  or  ways.  He 
would  be  steady  enough,  too,  if  he  had  a  wife  he 
was  fond  of." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Ruth,  you  have  taken  a 
brief  from  Mr.  Gorman  Muir." 

"  No,  Miss  Berna,  I  haven't ;  but  I  can't  rid 
my  mind  of  the  notion  that,  situated  as  you  are,  it 
might  be  well  for  you  to  settle  soon.  If  you  had 
a  house  of  your  own,  and  a  man  that  would  be 
good  to  you,  it  would  be  easier  than  governess- 
ing." 
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''I  did  not  think,  nurse,  I  should  ever  hear 
you  say  any  hushand  was  better  than  not  getting 
married." 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  he's 
often  a  good  deal  better  than  none." 

"  If  I  did  not  like  'governessing'  I  could  leave 
it ;  but  I  could  not  leave  a  husband." 

"  There  is  something  in  that ;  but  not  very 
much.  It's  not  likely  you'd  want  to  leave 
him." 

*'  And  besides,  there  was  that  story  about  his 
uncle's  wife.     You  may  forget ;  but  I  do  not."' 

"We  don't  know  how  much  truth  there. was 
in  that,  if  there  was  any." 

"  At  any  rate,  we  do  know  what  Mr.  Muir  is, 
and  Miss  Muir,  and  Miss  Sarah,  and  even  that 
pretty  little  Mrs.  Cragland  are.  No,  Euth,  I  could 
not  do  it.  Have  I  not  seen  enough  of  the  people 
mamma  associates  with  ?  Think,  if  it  annoys  me 
to  have  to  visit  at  their  houses  or  see  them  here, 
what  I  should  feel  were  I  related  to  them.  It 
would  kill  me,"  added  the  girl,  with  passionate 
conviction.     "  Fancy  my  calling  Mr.  Muir  father  ! 
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Why,  I  should  expect  to  see  my  own  rise  from 
bis  grave." 

"If  you  feel  like  that,  dear,  it's  best  you 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  son ;  not  that  it 
seems  to  my  thinking  there  would  be  the  smallest 
occasion  for  you  to  call  old  Mr.  Muir  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  wouldn't  be  your  father  any  more 
than  the  mistress  would  be  the  j^oung  man's 
mother.  I  have  a  notion  myself  making  out  people 
relations  who  are  no  blood  to  one  another  is  foolish- 
ness, and  I'm  very  sure  good  never  comes  of  it." 

"  Still,  it  was  hard  for  my  mother,  that  no  one 
of  the  Boyles  treated  her  as  belonging  to  them." 

"  Don't  forget,  Miss  Berna,  that  your  father's 
was  a  rash  marriage." 

"  And  so  w^ould  mine  be  if  I  chose  one  of  the 
Muirs,"  retorted  Berna.  "Now,  nurse,  we  will 
never  talk  about  this  again.  I  have  told  you 
w^hat  I  could  not  have  told  to  any  one  else.  As 
soon  as  I  can  hear  of  any  situation  I  mean  to 
accept  it,  even  if  in  Belfast.  Mamma  will  be  able  to 
do  very  well  without  me.     You  heard  her  say  so." 

"  She  was  put  out  then,  and  you  mustn't  vex 
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yourself  over  what  she  says  sometimes.  All  the 
same  I  wish  you  could  have  thought  as  you  do 
now  when  the  Dowager  wanted  you  to  go  to  her. 
I'd  be  the  proud  woman  to-day  if  I  knew  the 
child  I  nursed  was  placed,  as  she  could  be,  in  a 
grand  house,  with  servants  to  wait  on  her  and 
carriages  to  drive  in.  0  my  darling !  it  some- 
times breaks  my  old  heart  to  look  at  you  here, 
and  consider  how  you  might  have  been  situated. 
And  all  for  nothing,  too ;  because  the  mistress 
would  have  been  happy  as  the  day  is  long  just 
running  from  one  house  to  another,  talking  about 
you  and  making  believe  she  was  the  worst  used 
woman  on  earth.  She's  going  off  again  to-mor- 
row to  Mrs.  Gray.  I  wonder  how  long  she  has 
been  at  home  since  we  came  here  ?" 

"And  you  know,  Kuth,  Mr.  Yince  has  written 
to  say  he  will  neither  pay  this  rent  nor  allow  us 
any  more  money  after  the  first  of  next  May." 

*'  I  am  sure  nobody  could  blame  him.  The 
way  the  mistress  has  gone  on  about  his  being  a 
kinat*  is  beyond  belief." 

*  Probably,  "  gnat." 
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''  But  what  is  she  to  do,  Ruth  ?" 
"I  wouldn't  trouble  myself  about  that,  miss. 
When  one  door  is  shut  another  is  open.      The 
mistress  has  never  wanted  yet,  and  it's  not  likely 
she  ever  will." 

"  One  thing  is  quite  certain — she  cannot, 
even  if  I  am  able  to  obtain  a  salary,  remain  on 
here." 

"  Well,  and  what  matter  ?    She's  sure  of  her 

money,  so  much  a  year,  as  long  as  she  lives ;  and 

there's  not  one  among  the  lot  she  consorts  with 

but  knows  that.     Some   of  them  will   make  her 

welcome  enough  when  May  comes,  and  there's  a 

heap  might  happen  betwixt  this  and  May." 

''  But  you,  nurse  ?  but  you  ?" 

"My  darling,    don't  be    troubling  your  head 

about  me.     There's  always  some  hole  little  folk 

can  creep  into,  and  it's  not  here  as  it  was  in  the 

county  Mayo.     Somebody  will  find  work  even  for 

as  old  a  woman  as  I  am.     There's  a  heap  of  work 

in  me  still.     And  so  there  ought  to  be.     Look  at 

the  life  I  have   led.     I  never  knew  a  hardship 

since  the  mistress  sent   for  me  to  go  to  her.     I 
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have  had  good  food  and  a  soft  bed  and  an  easy- 
time  of  it ;  and  I  saved  money.  Each  quarter  I 
put  something  by." 

"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  you  have 
lent  all  you  had  to  mamma  ?" 

"Not  all;  indeed  and  indeed,  not  all.  I 
have  lots  left,  and  it  is  far  safer  with  the  mistress 
than  me." 

The  girl  looked  sorrowfully  at  her  nurse,  with 
eyes  that  were  swimming  in  tears. 

"Dear,  dear  Kuth,"  she  said,  "how  I  wish 
I  were  rich,  for  your  sake  !" 

"And  I  wish.  Miss  Berna,  you  were  rich  for 
your  own — that  is,  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that 
you  might  be  happy,  too." 

"Berna,  Berna,"  Mrs.  Boyle  called  out  at 
this  juncture,  "where  have  you  got  to?  I  want 
you  to  put  a  stitch  in  my  gown.  That  spiked 
fender  has  tore  all  the  gathers  out." 


CHAPTER  II. 

One  day  The  Serpent  called  on  Mr.  Muir.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  the  farmer's  first  visit  from 
that  subtle  beast,  any  more  than  Eve's  initial 
interview  with  him  was  her  last. 

Temptation  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to  Mr. 
Muir,  though  perhaps  he  called  it  by  another 
name.  He  did  not  distract  his  soul  by  any 
undue  resistance  to  sins  which  were  in  his  nature. 
Had  he  ever  argued  the  matter  out,  he  would 
probably  have  told  his  conscience  that  "as  it 
came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long-run,  there 
was  no  use  making  any  disturbance  at  the  onset." 
He  caused  no  such  disturbance.  If  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  wrong,  why,  he  did  wrong,  though  few 
persons  would  have  felt  more  astonished  than  he, 
had  wrong  been  imputed  to  him.  Besides,  he 
felt  he  was  always  so  thoroughly  right !  Take,  for 
example,  his  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Other 
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persons,  many  other  persons,  harnessed  their 
horses  on  a  Sunday,  but  Mr.  Muir  had  never 
followed  their  bad  example  since  the  minute  he 
entered  into  possession  of  Kilmoon. 

When  his  second  wife  was  taken  ill  one  Sun- 
day he  refused  to  send  for  a  doctor  on  account  of 
the  commandment  to  do  no  manner  of  work,  and 
ill-natured  people  were  quick  to  hint  he  was  not 
sorry  to  take  advantage  of  so  valid  an  excuse  for 
delaying  the  application  of  remedies. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Mr.  Muir  had  swal- 
lowed whole  trains  of  camels,  but  on  the  subject 
of  gnats  he  held  the  soundest  of  doctrines.  He 
and  Gorman  had  once  come  to  high  words  because 
the  young  man  insisted  on  giving  his  horse  a 
drench  after  morning  service. 

"  You'll  have  no  luck,"  said  the  farmer 
mournfully,  as  he  saw  his  son  going  out  with  a 
soda-water  bottle  stuck  in  his  pocket. 

It  was  the  same  with  most  other  matters. 
Whatever  he  did  or  left  undone  was  right  in  Mr. 
Muir's  eyes ;  but  at  last  the  enemy  of  mankind 
suggested  an  idea  about  the  execution  of  which 
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the  farmer  confessed  to  himself  there  "  might  be 
doubts."     Across  the  quiet  fields  of  Ardilaw  the 
tempter   advanced   with    soft,    steady   steps,  not 
crawling  like  a  serpent,  but  walking  upright  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Lyle  Garnsey.     The  corn  had 
been  all  cut,  the  last  "  stook  "  set  up  ;  the  hill- 
sides were  picturesque  with  the  golden  grain  piled 
thus  upon  them.    It  was  the  most  gorgeous  period 
of  the  year  in  Ireland.     The   gorse  hedges  were 
a  mass  of  glowing  colour;    the  heather  was  in 
flower,  the    mountain-tops  were  purple  with  it, 
and  the  air  was  fragrant  by  reason  of  the  scent  of 
wild  thyme  ;   in  the  close  short  grass,  where   the 
sun  shone  warm,  grasshoppers  sang  their  quaint 
monotonous  song;  the  treacherous  depths  beneath 
the  Gobbins  were  blue  as  the  butterflies  flying 
above  the  rocky  nooks  and  crannies,  where  thou- 
sands   and    thousands    of   sea-gulls    make   their 
nests ;  and  dragon  and  glorious  butterflies  flitted 
through  the  air.     A  great  rest  and  beauty  charac- 
terised the  fair,  peaceful  landscape,  when  across 
the    stubble,     Mr.    Garnsey,    dressed    in    gray 
trousers,   black   velveteen    shooting-jacket,   straw 
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hat,  and  low  shoes,  came  picking  his  way  towards 
Gorman's  father. 

"As  usual,"  he  said,  ''first  to  finish.  How 
do  you  manage,  Mr.  Muir?" 

''  I  think  it  is  with  the  aid  of  a  heap  of  over- 
looking," explained  the  farmer  modestly ;  for 
though  conscious  of  his  superior  merits,  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  "brag  of  them." 

"  But,  good  heavens,  I  am  always  looking !" 
declared  Mr.  Garnsey. 

"  Ay,  but  even  in  that  there  are  two  ways." 

"  Good  and  bad,  eh  ?" 

"I  did  not  say  that;  only  one  way  may  be 
better  nor  another." 

"  That  is  merely  your  courteous  mode  of 
putting  the  matter,  Mr.  Muir." 

"  I  meant  no  reflection  on  you,  Mr.  Garnsey. 
I  don't  need  to  be  told  there's  no  call  for  an  in- 
dependent gentleman  like  you  to  be  considering 
quarter-hours,  and  how  many  potatoes  are  cut  in 
a  day,  as  I  must  do  if  I  am  to  keep  my  family 
and  pay  my  rent.  What  I  started  to  remark  was 
this  :   there  are  men  in  my  own  way  of  life  who 
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never  can  make  the  two  ends  met,  who  are  for 
ever  and  always  getting  more  and  more  behind, 
because  they  try  to  do  too  much.  They'll  have 
reapers  in  one  field  and  men  sowing  mangolds  in 
another.  It's  just  a  physical  impossibility  they 
can  be  in  both  places  at  once.  D'ye  see  what  I 
mean,  sir  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  And  there's  lots  among  the  small  gentlefolk 
— I  am  saying  nothing  about  an  estated  man  like 
yourself,  but  trifling  sort  of  'quality' — who  really 
should  take  heed  as  to  what's  to  become  of  them 
and  their  children,  who'll  rent  a  farm  like  this 
and  just  dander  about  it  as  you  might  about  your 
pleasure-grounds.  They'll  fetch  a  labourer  off 
digging  a  drain  to  cut  a  straying  bramble  branch 
out  of  the  hedge.  They'll  call  off  a  man  thrash- 
ing to  help  churn — that's  two  they'll  set  idle ; 
then  they'll  get  tired  and  go  in  and  read  the 
newspaper;  after  that,  maybe,  some  friend  of 
the  wife's  coming  down,  and  they  need  the 
windows  cleaned.  I  declare  to  my  conscience," 
added  Mr.  Muir,  "I  often  wonder  how  they  rub 

VOL.  III.  c 
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on  at  all.  Now,  there's  Mr.  Begg,  over  at 
Meadow  View.  It  wouldn't  put  the  surprise 
on  me  in  the  least  if  any  day  I  saw  him 
bankrupt." 

"It  would  not  surprise  me,"  agreed  Mr. 
Garnsey.  "  Only  see  how  his  daughters  dress, 
and  his  son  now  drives  a  tandem  !  No  less  !  As 
usual,  Mr.  Muir,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
you  even  in  a  few  minutes.  The  moral  of  your 
discourse  seems  to  me  to  be,  '  If  you  try  to  farm 
your  own  land,  take  one  field  at  a  time,  and  never 
call  a  labourer  off  a  job.'  " 

"  Though  there's  nothing  under  the  sun  they 
like  better." 

"  You  are  quite  right  on  that  point.  When 
your  son's  vagabond  friend,  Mr.  Doey,  con- 
descended to  take  my  wages  and  had  the  run 
of  his  teeth  in  my  kitchen,  there  was  nothing 
delighted  him  more  than  being  sent  on  errands. 
That  was  the  only  part  of  his  work  he  ever  did 
willingly." 

"  It's  an  idle  sort  of  way  men  that  are  paid  by 
the  day"  fall   into,"  remarked  Mr.  Muir,  with  a 
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lofty  comprehension  of  all  the  pits  farm-labourers 
are  apt  to  tumble  into  when  not  upheld  by  the 
strong  arm  of  an  employer  determined  to  '^  stand 
no  nonsense." 

"  What  a  heavenly  day,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Mr. 
Garnsey. 

"It  is  that,"  answered  Mr.  Muir;  *' there 
is  no  manner  of  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
weather — " 

"  Except  precisely  the  same  fault  as  no  doubt 
our  friend  Peter  is  finding  with  his  easy  berth." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Too  good  to  last." 

''I  have  heard  no  word  of  my  son  parting 
Peter,"  said  Mr.  Muir,  genuinely  surprised. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  likely 
that,  great  though  his  affection  for  the  admirable 
Doey  may  be,  he  would  care  to  take  him  for  a 
travelling  companion." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Garnsey." 

**  Come,  come,  that  won't  exactly  do  with 
me,"  said  Mr.  Garnsey,  laughing,  as  if  there 
were  some  capital  joke  hidden  in    the   farmer's 
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utterance,  whicli  he  was  enjoying  enormously. 
"  When  all  the  village  understands,  it  is  useless 
for  the  tenant  of  Ardilaw  to  affect  ignorance." 

"  If  you  have  got  anything  to  say,  sir,  I  wish 
you  would  say  it  plain.  I  have  had  too  much  on 
my  mind  lately  to  leave  it  any  great  freedom  for 
guessing  riddles." 

"  That  is  just  the  matter  in  point.  You 
have  had  your  son  on  your  mind.  I  don't  wonder 
at  it ;  and  we  all  know  he  has  not  been  a  very 
light  load." 

"  I  don't  see  what  call  anybody  in  the  village 
— or,  if  it  comes  to  that,  anybody  in  the  county — 
has  to  meddle  in  affairs  that  are  no  sort  of  con- 
cern of  theirs." 

"Neither  do  I;  but  still  bodies  will  meddle. 
Even  you,  Mr.  Muir,  are  not  quite  above  the 
common  weakness  of  talking  over,  and  gossiping 
about,  your  neighbours'  business;  and,  as  you 
have  always  held  your  head  pretty  well  up,  and 
passed  for  a  wise  man,  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
if  your  ears  are  not  burning  it  is  from  no  lack  of 
gossip  about  you  and  your  son." 
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"  What  does  any  man  say  about  my  son  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Muir  defiantly. 

"Why,  for  one  thing,  many  men,  most  men, 
say  you  won't  have  him  at  home  very  long ;  and 
some  men,  most  men,  go  on  to  remark  the  sooner 
he  leaves  here  for  his  own  sake  the  better.  He 
has  certainly  taken  the  disease  very  badly.  Con- 
sidering his  age  and  his  experience,  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  came  across  a  worse  case  of  love- 
fever." 

Outwardly,  Mr.  Muir  was  both  a  moral  and  a 
religious  man  ;  but  he  did  mutter  a  very  bad  oath 
as  he  half  swung  himself  round  till  he  stood 
almost  with  his  back  to  Mr.  Garnsey. 

That  gentleman  laughed  again.  "  I  would 
not  take  it  so  much  to  heart  if  I  were  you,"  he 
advised.  "  Gorman  has  been  heavily  hit,  no 
doubt,  but  so  have  we  all  in  our  time.  He  will 
get  over  it  just  as  we  got  over  it.  The  disap- 
pointment won't  kill  him  any  more  than  it  killed 
us.  '  Men  have  died,'  as  you  have  perhaps  heard 
before  now,  Mr.  Muir,  '  and  tte  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.'      He  won't  die ;   I 
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daresay  he  won't  even  Lave  delirium  tremens. 
Still,  it  must  be  very  hard  for  you.  Ah !  dear, 
dear  ;  when  I  remember  the  first  day  you  brought 
him  over  to  see  me,  and  what  a  proud  man  you 
were,  and  how  little  we  could  foresee  all  this 
trouble  and  the  muck  he  is  running  now,  I  feel 
very  sad  for  you  ;  I  do,  upon  my  word." 

Mr.  Muir  did  not  answer.  With  averted  head 
and  a  raging  spirit  he  stood  impatiently  digging 
holes  in  the  ground  with  his  heel,  the  while  Mr. 
Garnsey  regarded  him  with  amused  enjoyment. 

*'  It  is  confoundedly  hard  upon  you,"  he 
repeated,  in  a  tone  of  the  sincerest  sympathy. 
*'  I  cannot  express  the  sorrow  I  feel." 

Mr.  Muir's  heart  was  hot  within  him.  Had 
he  been  beaten  in  a  boxing-match,  or  worsted  in 
a  lawsuit,  or  only  come  third  in  a  race,  he  would 
not  by  comparison  have  cared;  but  to  know  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  country-side  that  his  son  had 
been  refused  by  a  girl,  and  such  a  girl — poor, 
only  ordinarily  good-looking,  with  the  cracked 
daughter  of  old  Sam  Yince  for  mother,  a  "  young 
jade  "  who  ought  to  have  been  only  too  thankful 
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to  **  leap  "  when  Gorman  said  "jump  "—the  thing 
was  outrageous. 

"As  you  appear  to  know  such  a  heap  about 
us  all,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  a  hard  set  face 
towards  his  landlord,  "it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  for  me  to  deny  that  things  are  bad  enough; 
still,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  you  think  for." 

"Delighted  to  hear  it.  Am  I  to  conclude 
your  son  is  going  to  remain  on  here — that  he  has 
no  intention  of  '  hanging  his  harp  on  a  willow- 
tree  '  ?" 

"If  he  has  any  design  of  the  sort,  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  me." 

"  Then  what  I  came  over  to-day  to  say  is  of 
no  consequence.  However,  as  I  am  here,  and  as 
no  one  never  knows  how  matters  may  turn,  I  will 
just  mention  that  if  he  ever  should  wish  to  leave 
in  a  hurry,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
farm.  I'll  break  the  lease  for  him  with  pleasure. 
Of  course,  I  know  the  land  could  be  of  no  use  to 
you,  so  I  won't,  under  the  circumstances,  hold 
your  son  to  his  bargain.  If  he  wants  to  go,  don't 
let  Finney's  Farm  keep  him.     He  has  acted  very 
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well  and  straightforwardly  by   me,  and  I   could 
not  think  of  taking  advantage  of  him." 

''You  are  past  the  common  considerate,  Mr. 
Garnsey — wonderful  considerate,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Muir,  with  a  humility  which  hid  a  sneer. 

"  Well,  I  took  to  the  young  fellow  from  the 
first ;   and  I  don't  like  to  hear  the  stories  I  can't 
help    hearing   about  him.      Further,   you    know, 
seeing  is  believing;  and  I  have  seen  that  your 
son   is   getting   himself  mixed  up   with   a  very 
questionable     lot  —  very     questionable     indeed. 
Neither  you  nor  I  ever  posed  for  a  saint;    but 
there  is  a  difi'erence  between  that  and  going  to 
the  dogs — and  all  because  Miss  Boyle  can't  care 
for  him.      In  our  wildest  days  we  were  wiser  than 
that— eh,  Mr.  Muir  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sure  there  never  was  a  time  when, 
if  a  woman  hadn't  wanted  me,  I'd  have  troubled 
my  head  about  her.  But  what  I  can't  get  over 
with  this  girl  is  that  she  does  care  for  him." 

"  Then  why  don't  they  get  married,  and  quit 
caring  ?  There's  only  one  cure  for  love,  you 
know — matrimony." 
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"  I  can't  get  out  of  her,  and  neither  can  any- 
body else,  what  her  notion  is,"  answered  the  farmer, 
who  was  determined  not  to  make  a  confessor  of 
Mr.  Garnsey.  "  She  has  some  reason  she  won't 
tell  that's  still  strong  enough  to  keep  her  from 
saying  she's  inclined  to  my  son." 

*'But  is  she  inclined  to  him?" 

"  If  she  is  not,  then  never  was  maid  fond  of 
a  man  yet." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  the  mother — though  that 
certainly  ought  to  prove  a  greater  obstacle  to 
your  son  than  to  anybody  else  ?" 

*'No,  I  cannot  conclude  it  is  the  mother, 
and  if  it  were  I  don't  know  who  would  heed 
her." 

"I  shouldn't,  for  one.  What  a  flighty  old 
fright  she  is !  considers  herself  irresistible,  too  ! 
When  she  first  came  here  she  tried  walking  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  right  under  my  horse's 
nose,  in  order  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance.  I 
sickened  her  of  that,  however.  I  nearly  rode  her 
down  a  couple  of  times.  ^Are  you  set  to  kill 
me?'  she  asked.      'Keep  out  of  the  way,  then,'  I 
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said.     *  There's  a  side-path — that  is  for  you  ;  the 
road  is  for  me.'  " 

''  She's  a  wonderful  old  woman,"  remarked 
Mr.  Muir. 

"  She  is ;  but  she  has  got  a  pretty  daughter — 
that  is,  if  you  believe  her  to  be  Miss  Boyle's 
mother.  I  do  not.  I  feel  quite  convinced  that 
girl  has  got  another  mother  somewhere.  Perhaps 
there  is  the  mystery  of  her  refusal." 

"No,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  it  just  is  that 
she  has  put  her  foot  down  on  '  No,'  and  having 
done  that,  all  the  talking  in  the  world  won't  make 
her  lift  it  to  'Yes.'" 

"  Yet  you  say  you  believe  she  is  fond  of  your 
son." 

"  I  can't  doubt  it.  I  would  wager  something 
she  loves  the  very  ground  he  walks  on." 

"Humph!  it  is  all  very  strange.  I  think  if 
I  were  young  again,  and  thought  a  girl  cared  for 
me,  I'd  have  her,  no  matter  how  coy  she  might  be. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  lovers  of  the  present  day 
are  wonderfully  faint-hearted.  What  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Muir  ?  would  you  sit  pining  in  one  house  and 
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leave  your  sweetheart  pining  in   another  merely 
because  she  was  proud,  or  timid,  or  shy  ?" 

''I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  I  might  do." 

"I  should  have  thought,  now,  your  son  was 
not  the  young  man  to  stand  much  nonsense  of 
that  sort.  I'd  have  expected  him  to  run  off  with 
any  young  woman  he  had  a  mind  to  marry  ;  but, 
however,  as  I  said  before,  times  are  changed  since 
we  went  courting,  Mr.  Muir." 

"  Maybe  ;  but  I  have  a  notion  flesh  and  blood 
is  much  about  the  same  as  it  ever  was." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  still,  I  doubt  it.  When  you 
find  opportunity,  Mr.  Muir,  tell  your  son  what  I 
say  about  the  farm.  He  will  be  far  better  out  of 
this.     Good-bye ;   I  am  heartily  sorry  for  you." 

And  having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Garnsey  retraced 
his  way  over  the  stubble,  leaving  Mr.  Muir  to 
contemplate  at  his  leisure  the  apple,  ripe  and 
ruddy,  round  and  tempting,  it  had  been  hinted 
would  prove  most  exceedingly  good  to  eat.  How 
long  was  it  before  Eve  stretched  forth  her  hand 
and  plucked  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ?  Presumably 
not  long.     Days,  however,  passed,  and  found  Mr. 
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Muir  in  all  his  ''  spare  time  "  gazing  at  the  apple 
he  felt  steadfastly  determined  to  have  no  "  say  to." 

"  Notions  of  that  description  may  come  natural 
enough  to  a  loose-living  man  like  Lyle  Garnsey ; 
but  I  never  have  taken  act  or  part  in  anything 
rash  or  wrong  myself,"  considered  the  farmer. 

*'I  wonder,  now,"  he  went  on,  "how  it  comes 
no  thought  of  the  kind  chanced  to  get  into  Gor- 
man's head?  I  am  right  glad  he  was  not  at  hand 
to  hear  what  Mr.  Garnsey  said.  He  is  whiles 
reckless  ;  and  we  know  it  would  be  the  height  of 
wickedness.  Still,  many  a  man  has  done  it,  and 
got  a  good  wife  too.  They  do  say  Mr.  Desmond's 
great-aunt  was  carried  off  that  way.  She  had  a 
fine  fortune." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Once  again  the  same  apartment  as  that  in  which 
the  reader  first  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bell 
Muir,  unchanged  in  any  respect  save  that  a  fire 
of  turf  smouldered  within  the  grate.  No  difi*er- 
ence  in  chairs,  tables,  arrangement,  ornament. 
The  seasons  might  alter,  external  nature  don  a 
fresh  aspect ;  but  no  apartment  influenced  by  the 
fair  Bell  was  in  the  smallest  degree  likely  to  vary 
its  appearance. 

"As  she  found  things  she  left  them,"  said 
that  young  woman,  which  was  probably  the  rea- 
son why  all  the  linen,  and  all  the  silver,  and  all 
the  damask,  and  all  the  feather-beds,  and  all  the 
best  china,  left  behind  by  a  mother  "  fit  only  to 
be  a  saint  in  heaven,"  who  possessed  a  lighter 
hand  in  pastry  and  as  cool  a  hand  in  butter- 
making  as  Bell,  w^ere  as  good  as  when  s-he  de- 
parted for  a   world   where,   presumably,   teapots. 
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Britannia  or  otherwise,  are  unknown,  since  even 
the  most  careful  housewife  cannot  carry  them 
across  the  frontier. 

At  all  events,  there  was  the  room,  and  Bell 
and  her  father,  as  when  the  reader  first  entered 
it.  And  yet  not  quite :  then  Miss  Muir  was 
shirt-making  and  her  father  splicing  his  whip  ; 
on  the  occasion  of  this  interview  Miss  Muir  was 
knitting  a  stocking,  and  Mr.  Muir  doing  nothing 
at  all  except  looking  at  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  genial  Bell. 

"  Then  why  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Mr.  Muir. 

"  There  is  not  much  use  speaking ;  but  a 
body  cannot  always  sit  dumb." 

"  A  man  that  lived  with  you  might  pray  to  be 
deaf,"  retorted  Mr.  Muir. 

The  improvement  in*  manner,  or  rather  the 
slight  restraint  in  language,  caused  by  Gorman's 
presence,  had  long  ceased  to  be  apparent,  and 
the  Muirs  were  once  again  as  rude  to  each  other 
as  the  most  affectionate  family  could  desire. 
The  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  prevailed  at 
Ardilaw;  old  habits  had  been  resumed  like  old 
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clothes  ;  they  were  easier  than  the  Sunday  garb, 
assumed  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Trevasson's 
nephew.  What  becomes  of  the  liberty  of  home, 
if  the  inmates  have  always  to  be  on  their  best 
behaviour?  Gorman,  who  was  but  little  in  the 
house,  had  deserted  his  own  room,  and  now  sat 
''  with  the  rest,"  snapping  at  and  quarrelling  with 
his  sisters,  as  naturally  as  though  "  reared  among 
them."  Few  traces  of  the  ''  breeding  that  came 
with  him  from  Kilkenny  "  were  to  be  seen.  The 
downward  path  is  easy — apparently  the  young 
man  found  it  eminently  so.  He  ''flung  out"  at 
Bell  like  a  vicious  horse ;  and  Bell  attacked  him 
as  though  she  had  been  a  tigress.  Mr.  Muir's 
pride  and  vanity  were  often  sorely  hurt  by  his 
son's  degeneration ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  he 
personally  felt  the  same  relief  in  getting  down  off 
his  high  horse  that  he  might  in  taking  off  a  pair 
of  tight  boots  and  thrusting  his  feet  into  easy 
slippers. 

"  Among  quality  he  could  hold  his  own  with 
any  one  of  them  still,"  thought  the  farmer, 
solacing  himself  when  he  heard  Gorman  answer 
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his  sister  in  kind;  but  the  young  fellow  had 
fallen  a  great  depth,  all  the  coarser  side  of  his 
nature  had  obtained  ascendency.  It  was  not 
merely  the  wild  blood,  the  untrained  nature,  the 
animal  instincts  so  long  kept  in  check  by  pros- 
perity and  civilisation,  which  were  asserting  them- 
selves, but  he  had  actually  deteriorated.  He  had 
gone  down  amongst  the  common  herd  of  profli- 
gates, and  the  very  fashion  of  his  countenance 
was  changed  in  consequence.  As  a  man  cannot 
pass  through  fire  without  being  burned,  so  a  man 
cannot  sin  without  some  hint  of  the  wrong  he  has 
done  being  written,  more  faintly  perhaps  than  in 
his  soul,  but  still  written,  across  his  face. 

Doey  was  right.  Gorman  had  got  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  was  galloping  straight  for 
a  place  not  often  mentioned,  except  from  the 
pulpit,  in  the  hearing  of  decent  people ;  and  in 
every  defiant  movement  of  his  body,  and  in  every 
handsome  feature,  in  every  word  he  spoke,  there 
was  a  change,  which  told  some  evil  spirit  had 
overshadowed  him,  and  turned  everything  his 
fleshly  tabernacle  held  of  good  to  bad.     Just  as 
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in  some  garden  we  occasionally  see  all  that  was 
green  and  fair  and  beautiful  over-night — all  buds 
of  promise,  all  flowers  of  grace — blighted  and 
killed  by  one  night's  unseasonable  frost,  so  the 
poetry,  the  chivalry,  the  greatness,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  Gorman  Muir's  character  seemed  nipped 
and  destroyed  by  his  mistress's  coldness. 

Men  have  done  the  same  before  ;  men  will  do 
the  same  again.  It  is  an  old,  old  story ;  yet  when 
the  hand  which  writes  these  words  is  cold,  and 
the  eyes  that  read  them  are  closed  for  ever,  it  will 
still  strike  some  loving  heart  with  a  new  and 
horrible  surprise  that  son,  or  brother,  or  friend,, 
can  let  any  trouble  gain  such  a  mastery  over  him 
as  to  ruin  his  life  on  earth,  and  peril  his  hopes  for 
eternity. 

Gorman  Muir  was  doing  this.  He  was,  so 
Isabella  had  put  the  matter,  "  biting  off  his  nose 
to  spite  his  chin ;"  and  she  had  been  delivering 
her  sentiments  and  opinions  at  great  length  when 
Mr.  Muir  stopped  her. 

There  ensued  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
maddening    click -click   of  her   knitting-needles. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Bell  could  always  get  through  about  double  the 
amount  of  work  when  in  a  bad  temper  ;  probably 
that  was  the  reason  she  knit  three  rows  right 
round  during  the  time  she  sat  and  said  nothing, 
and  Mr.  Muir  considered  his  daughter's  words  of 
wisdom.     At  length  he  lifted  his  head  and  asked, 

*'  What  makes  you  say  Gorman  won't  stop 
over  the  winter  with  us  ?'' 

Had  she  been  deaf  and  dumb  Miss  Muir 
could  not  have  taken  less  notice  of  this  inquiry 
than  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Muir  paused,  then  he  ''surveyed"  Isabella 
before  he  asked, 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard—" 

'*  Then  why  don't  you  answer'/' 

"It  is  better  to  hold  my  tongue  than  cause 
offence." 

Mr.  Muir  looked  up  at  the  "tawse"  suspended 
above  the  mantelshelf,  secretly  longing  to  take  it 
off  the  nail  and  chastise  his  daughter.  No  one 
could  have  accused  him  of  sparing  the  rod  when 
she  was  a  child ;  but  he  now  repented  he  had  not 
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''laid  on"  witli  greater  frequency  and  fervour. 
At  that  moment  he  could  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  thrash  Bell  soundly. 

"  God  help  the  hushand  gets  her!"  he  thought; 
then  added  aloud, 

"  Who's  talking  of  offence  ?  I  asked  you  a 
plain  question,  and  I  expect  a  plain  answer." 

"What  was  it  you  asked?  Maybe  I  don't 
rightly  mind." 

Instead  of  repeating  his  previous  inquiry,  Mr. 
Muir  spoke  a  very  naughty  word. 

"  I  wouldn't  swear  if  I  was  you,"  remarked 
Miss  Muir. 

"If  you  were  me  it's  hard  to  say  what  you 
might  do,"  retorted  her  father  ;  "  as  hard  as  to 
say  what  I  icill  do  if  you  don't  give  me  a  civil 
answer." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  answer  ?" 

"  Why  you  deem  Gorman's  thinking  of  leav- 
ing us  !"  thundered  Mr.  Muir. 

"  Goodness  me  !  Is  that  all  ?  You  needn't 
shout  so ;  don't  put  yourself  in  a  temper  about 
nothing." 
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"Are  you  going  to  tell  me,  or  are  you  not  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Muir,  half  rising  from  his  chair. 

"There's  no  call  for  you  to  stir,"  ohserved 
Bell;  "  it's  a  great  pity  you  trouhle  your  mind  so 
much  ahout  one  that  doesn't  trouhle  his  mind 
much  ahout  j'ou." 

This  time  Mr.  Muir  rose  in  earnest. 

"If  you're  set  not  to  tell  me,"  he  said,  "I 
suppose  nobody  can  make  you;"  and  he  strode 
across  the  floor  and  had  his  hand  on  the  lock, 
when  his  daughter  ohserved, 

"I  believe  you  wanted  to  know  why  I  thought 
Gorman  meant  to  take  himself  off.  There  is  no 
secret  about  the  matter,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
He  told  me  he  wouldn't  be  here  long." 

"That's  nothing." 

"Have  your  own  way  of  it,  then;  only  never 
say  afterwards  I  didn't  give  you  fair  warning. 
You'll  have  to  try  and  do  without  him  before  jou 
are  much  older.  He  is  purposed  to  leave  Ardilaw, 
and  the  county  Down,  and  Ireland.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  think  there  is  room  here  to  be  wicked 
enough." 
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"  Where  does  lie  tliink,  then,  he'll  find  room 
enough  ?"  asked  the  farmer.  He  was  still  grasp- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door,  and  his  voice  was 
harsh  with  suppressed  emotion  as  he  put  this 
question. 

''  He  is  going  to  try  Australia.  He  says  if  he 
knew  any  place  further  ofl:  he'd  go  there.  You 
made  sure  you  were  doing  a  fine  thing  when  you 
refused  Sam  Depp  the  cottage.  Maybe  you'd 
have  fared  better  with  his  pigs,  poor  dumb  beasts, 
than  with  Miss  Boyle,  you  were  so  taken  up 
about." 

Mr.  Muir  did  not  answer.  He  opened  the 
door  and  walked  out.  He  went  up  the  hill  and 
looked  mournfully  at  the  horses,  in  which  Gorman 
had  long  ceased  to  take  pleasure  or  interest. 

"  I'm  thinking  you'd  best  be  considering  what 
you'll  do  with  this  land  when  your  son  leaves  us 
altogether,"  were  the  pleasant  words  with  which 
Peter  greeted  him.  "He's  not  on  for  stopping 
in  Down,  I'm  very  certain.  I'd  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  any  day  we  needn't  expect  to  see  him 
again.     Love's  a  terrible  thing  when  a  man  takes 
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it  as  lie  has  clone.  It  may  be  all  very  well,  but  I 
call  it  foolishness  myself.  It's  not  as  if  there 
wasn't  another  woman  in  the  world  but  one." 

Mr.  Muir  looked  at  him  almost  piteously  as 
he  answered, 

"  You  see,  he  can't  look  at  it  in  that  way." 

*'More's  the  pity,  for  it  is  the  only  sensible 
way." 

"  Do  you  know  when  he  is  coming  back, 
Doey?" 

''No  more  than  the  babe  unborn.  He  leaves 
me  with  all  the  weight  and  care  of  the  stock  on 
my  mind,  and  never  says  what  he  wants  done  or 
left  undone.  I'm  getting  very  tired  of  it,  and  so 
I  mean  to  tell  your  son." 

"  Here  he  is,"  answered  Mr.  Muir ;  "  you  can 
tell  him  now." 

"  0,  I'm  not  going  to  meet  him  open- 
mouthed,"  said  Doey.  "  I  know  when  to  speak 
and  when  to  hold  my  tongue.  I'll  take  a  suitable 
opportunity,  never  fear,  but  it  won't  be  when  he 
comes  dragging  his  feet  across  the  grass  that 
way.     Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  his  face  now  ? 
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■why,  his  hrow  is  as  black  as  night.  He  is  dan- 
gerous." 

Gorman's  brow  was  black.  He 'scarcely  spoke 
to  his  father,  and  he  uttered  no  syllable  to  Peter, 
except  to  bid  him  ''get  shoes  put  on  the  bay  mare, 
and  take  her  to  that  address." 

''  I  have  a  word  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Gorman," 
began  his  father,  as  Doey  went  to  catch  the  mare. 

"  Say  it,  then,"  returned  the  young  man 
sullenly. 

*'  Is  it  true,  as  Bell  informs  me,  that  you  are 
thinking  of  going  to  Australia  ?" 

"  Quite  true,  unless  I  change  my  mind  and 
first  kill  Berna  Boyle,  and  then  blow  out  my  own 
brains." 

"I  would  not  do  that.  Your  brains  are  your 
own,  to  do  what  you  like  with,  of  course;  but  I 
think  you  might  turn  them  to  some  better  use." 

"  What  better  use  ?" 

''Considering,  as  nothing  else  will  serve  you, 
if  there's  no  way  you  could  coax  the  girl  to 
reason." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Gorman. 
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"  You  know  she'll  listen  to  nothing  I  have  to  say. 
She  won't  even  speak  to  me  now.  I  met  her  as  I 
was  coming  home,  and  she  turned  her  head  away, 
as  if  the  very  sight  of  me  was  hateful." 

"Did  she?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Muir,  and  his 
face  grew  dark  as  Gorman's  own.  "  Faith,  if  it 
was  my  case,  I'd  teach  her  different.  Do  you 
know  what  Mr.  Garnsey  said  to  me  about  this 
matter  ?" 

"  I  know  what  he  said  to  me,  the  old  scoun- 
drel, and  that's  enough,"  answered  Gorman. 
"  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  refrain  from 
making  him  eat  his  villanous  words." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  there  need  be  any  Tillany 
going,"  answered  Mr.  Muir.  "  All  she  needs,  to 
my  mind,  is  a  little  persuading.  Once  she  was 
married  to  you,  she'd  be  glad  enough  you  had 
persuaded  her." 

Gorman  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  his 
father. 

"Were  I  in  your  shoes,"  went  on  Mr.  Muir, 
without  flinching  from  his  son's  gaze,  ''  I'd  just 
carry  her  off  and  make  her  your  wife.      Better- 
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born  and  better-looking  women  than  sbe  is,  and 
rich  into  the  bargain,  have  been  married  the  same 
way,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and  settled 
down  as  happy  with  their  husbands  as  if  they'd 
gone  to  church  with  a  troop  of  friends.  There  is 
no  wrong  in  the  notion.  The  girl  likes  you  and 
would  marry  j'ou  if  she  wasn't  too  high  to  own 
her  love.  If  you  can't  live  without  her — why, 
live  with  her.  If  the  truth  were  known,  I  dare 
swear  there  is  nothing  she  would  like  better  than 
to  be  compelled  to  marry  you.  Some  are  that 
sort.  They  go  on  saying,  no,  no,  and  no,  all  the 
time  they  are  dying  to  say  yes." 

For  a  moment  Gorman  stood  silent,  then  he 
asked, 

"  Are  you  aware  you  are  urging  me  to  commit 
a  great  crime  ?" 

''Crime!"  repeated  Mr.  Muir  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  not  a  bit  of  it — no  such  thing !" 


CHAPTER  lY. 

GiYEN  the  soil,  no  labourer  need  ever  stand  still 
for  lack  of  evil  seed  to  cast  into  the  ground.  Just 
as  in  a  waste  piece  of  land  there  is  scarcely  a 
weed  which  may  not  be  found  flourishing  and 
taking  all  virtue  out  of  the  earth,  so  when  tempta- 
tion finds  a  waste  corner  in  a  man's  soul  lying 
fallow  it  immediately  sets  to  work  to  fill  it  choke- 
ful  with  nettles  and  docks  and  thistles,  not  to 
speak  of  meaner  plants ;  whilst  over  all  the  worse 
than  useless  vegetation  it  throws  a  glamour  of 
beauty  in  the  shape  of  wild  convolvulus,  which  as 
it  spreads  kills  everything  tender  and  of  fair 
repute — wholesome  to  the  mind,  beneficial  to  the 
soul. 

It  chanced  thus  with  Gorman  Muir.  He 
knew — none  better — that  an  enemy  was  planting 
tares  in  a  field  where  luxuriant  wheat  should  have 
been  springing.   He  knew  full  well  he  had  entered 
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the  service  of  that  master  who  exacts  such  cruel 
labour,  and,  spite  of  all  his  promises,  returns 
such  wretched  wages.  He  knew  he  was  going  as 
hopelessly  wrong  as  a  human  being  can  go ;  there 
was  nothing  about  his  state  he  did  not  know. 
Yet  he  did  not  stretch  out  a  hand  to  pluck  up 
the  weeds  which  were  springing  so  fast.  He  said 
it  was  Fate.  Day  by  day  he  accepted  more  fully 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  exaggerated  his 
own  helplessness ;  a  mere  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind,  he  overrated  the  strength  of  circumstances, 
he  talked  to  himself  concerning  ''destiny"  as 
though  he  had  no  power  to  arrest  or  mould  his 
own. 

With  vehement  anger  he  at  first  combated  his 
father's  suggestion  ;  but  by  degrees,  and  not  slow 
degrees  either,  the  idea  became  familiar  to  him. 
Seed  !  Why,  the  birds  of  the  air  seemed  to  drop 
it  as  they  flew.  No  one  allowed  him  even  to 
try  to  forget  Berna  Boyle.  His  boon  companions 
made  a  standing  jest  of  the  great  repulse  he  had 
received.  Even  when  no  word  was  spoken,  he 
felt   people  were  thinking  of  the  girl  who  would 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  ^YhereYer  and 
whenever  he  met  Mr.  Garnsey,  that  gentleman 
had  a  joke  or  a  jeer  ready  for  the  occasion. 

"How  is  she?''  he  would  ask,  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper;  "any  sign  of  a  thaw  yet? 
No!  What  a  long  and  bitter  frost!"  "You 
don't  want  to  speak  on  the  subject."  "My  good 
soul,  people  may  as  well  gossip  before  your  face 
as  behind  your  back."  "  Why  don't  you  leave 
the  country — it  is  simple  madness  for  you  to  stop 
here  ?  but  if  you  must  stop,  don't  go  on  exhibiting 
yourself  in  the  character  of  a  disconsolate  lover. 
There  is  nothing  women  despise  so  much."  "You 
ought  to  have  refused  to  take  her  'No,'  which, 
by  the  way,  I  daresay  she  meant  you  to  read  as 
*  Yes.'  "  "What,  still  mooning  about  with  your 
heart  on  your  sleeve  !  Hide  it,  man,  hide  it ;  all 
the  daws  of  the  parish  are  pecking  the  poor  little 
thing !"  "  Haven't  you  managed  yet  to  drown 
that  rascal  Cupid  in  champagne  ?  It  does 
require  an  enormous  sea  to  cover  so  small  a 
body."  "  Cheer  up,  Muir,  cheer  up.  The  day 
must    come  when  you  will  thank  God  the  lady 
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was  obdurate."  "  I  am  befjinning  to  believe  now 
we  were  all  mistaken,  and  that  your  unfortunate 
attachment  was  for  the  mother.  If  it  had  been 
for  the  unsophisticated  daughter,  I  am  sure  you 
might  have  won  her  long  ago."  "You  don't 
know  how  to  make  love,  Mr.  Gorman,  and  that  is 
a  fact.  Come  to  school  with  me,  and  I'll  soon 
teach  you  how  to  snare  your  bird." 

As  for  Bell,  her  remarks  fell  on  Gorman's 
heart  like  acid  on  a  sore.  She  took  a  practical 
and  prosaic  view  of  the  position.  To  her  Miss 
Boyle  was  no  angel,  heroine,  or  damsel  of 
romance.  "  She  is  nothing  to  make  a  song 
about,"  said  Bell.  "  What  you  ever  saw  in  her 
gets  over  me.  I  wonder  to  see  you  going  about 
as  you  do.  You  mind  me  of  a  sulky  child  sitting 
with  its  finger  in  its  mouth  because  it  is  denied 
something  would  hurt  it.  You've  had  a  good  miss 
of  the  girl,  if  you  could  only  think  it.  "What  do 
you  want  with  a  useless  fine  lady  for  your  wife 
who  hasn't  two  halfpenny  pieces  to  rub  together? 
Somebody  who  could  bring  some  money  in  her 
hand,  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  it  afterwards, 
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would  be  far  more  fitting.  If  the  old  man  hadn't 
brought  you  up  with  such  notions,  and  taught 
you  to  behave  yourself,  it  would  have  been  '  telling ' 
you  and  everybody  belonging  to  you.  I  wouldn't 
let  Miss  Boyle  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
you're  vexed  ;  once  she  saw  you  not  caring,  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  and  sticking  to  your  work,  it 
would  be  her  turn  to  feel  sick  and  sorry.  She'll 
never  repent  not  taking  you  but  once,  and  that 
will  be  always.  The  day'll  come,  and  before  long, 
when  she'll  be  sitting  fine  and  lonely,  supping 
sorrow  with  the  spoon  of  grief." 

''Quit  that,"  Gorman  would  answer,  flinging 
out  of  the  room. 

He  was  fast  growing  desperate.  Never  a  day 
passed  without  his  father  dropping  some  word 
which  bore  reference  to  how  "  easily  the  thing 
might  be  done." 

"Anybody  would  think  Scotland  was  America, 
and  the  Channel  wider  than  the  Atlantic.  Why, 
you  could  get  her  out  for  a  pleasant  sail,  and  be 
married  and  back  again  before  the  mother  missed 
her." 
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"A  likely  thing  she  would  go  pleasuring  with 
me  when  she  won't  even  speak  when  we  meet !" 
retorted  Gorman. 

''  Well,  well,  if  you  are  so  faint-hearted  I  can't 
help  it.  I  only  know,  if  it  was  my  case,  she'd 
have  heen  Mrs.  Muir  long  since.  I  wouldn't  say 
a  word  if  I  didn't  know  she  likes  you.  I  wouldn't 
take  any  woman  to  wife  against  her  wish." 

''  I  tell  you  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  tempt 
me.  I  would  not  do  her  a  wrong  to  be  made  a 
king." 

*'  Who  is  talking  of  doing  wrong  ?  I  am  not. 
How  can  a  man  act  fairer  by  a  woman  than 
marrying  her  ?" 

^' You  know  she  will  not  marry  me." 

"I  think  the  matter  might  be  put  to  her  in 
such  a  way  she'd  be  glad  to  marry  you.  However, 
take  your  own  course.  I  have  told  you  what  I 
should  do;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

A  man  of  Gorman  Muir's  temperament  might 
have  remained  proof  against  these  and  suchlike 
suggestions  had  there  been  no  traitor  in  the 
citadel  of  his  own  heart. 
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It  was  from  himself,  however,  the  real  tempta- 
tion came.  He  had  enervated  his  moral  sense  by 
plunging  into  excess  after  excess,  each  one  of 
which  left  his  powers  of  resistance  more  weakened 
and  shattered.  Honestly  he  believed  that  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  Berna's  nature  the  fair  sweet 
violets  of  a  first  love  were  blooming  for  him.  He 
thought  of  the  night  when  they  met  in  the  tender 
mysterious  twilight — of  the  shy  grace  of  her 
manner  in  those  early  interviews  before  he  spoke 
of  his  affection ;  he  recalled  her  every  word,  the 
thrilling  melody  of  her  voice,  the  turn  of  her 
head,  the  fathomless  blue  of  her  eyes,  the  tell- 
tale blushes,  the  sweet  lips,  the  soft  curves  of 
her  young  figure,  and  felt  he  could  not  resign 
her. 

"I  would  make  you  so  happj^ — so  happy,  my 
darling,"  he  thought.  ''I  would  lead  a  new  life. 
I  would  be  worthy  of  you.  0  God  !  if  Thou 
wouldst  only  give  me  this  one  blessing,  I  would 
turn  from  the  evil  of  my  ways  and  sin  no 
more." 

It  was  a  bitter  struggle,  and  one  for  which 
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lie  had  not   strength.      He  could  not  stand  the 
siege.     Any  person  might  have  heen  certain  that 
unless  he  left  the  country  he  could  never  conquer 
the    enemies    marshalled    against    him.       There 
were   the  foes  encamped  without;    but   a    worse 
foe  was  hidden  within — imagination.      In  fancy 
he  sketched  the  details  of  the  flight  across  the  sea ; 
he  thought  of  all  he  should  say  to  her — of  all  she 
might  say  to  him.      He  would  tell  her  how  every 
fault  he  had  committed  was  done  for  love  of  her. 
He  would  open  his  heart  to  her  as  he  had  never 
yet  opened  it.    She  would  pardon  ;  she  would  yield. 
And  then  he  roused  himself  from  his  fantasy,  and 
looked  out  on  the  cold  drear  reality  of  his  actual 
existence ;  looked  out,  and,  like  one  roused  from 
some  blissful  dream,  closed  his  eyes  again,  and 
strove — generally  with  success — to  woo  back  the 
dear  vision  once  more. 

As  suddenly  as  he  rushed  into  dissipation  he 
withdrew  from  it.  Long  solitary  rides,  walks 
across  the  hills,  hours  spent  scudding  before  the 
wind,  with  the  swish  of  the  waves  lulling  his 
waking  dreams — this  is  how  he  spent  his  days, 
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while  lie  told  himself  he  was  wrestling  with 
temptation.  And  all  the  time  he  knew  perfectly 
well  he  had  taken  the  bantling  to  nurse,  and  that 
it  was  growing  in  strength  and  stature  to  a  size 
he  should  not  be  able  to  crush.  Fairy  music  was 
never  sweeter  than  that  borne  to  his  ear  on  the 
gale.  In  the  watches  of  the  night  he  formed 
his  plans ;  he  dreamt  his  dreams  ;  he  was  loved, 
happy,  successful ;  and  though  the  morning  might 
dawn  cold  and  gray,  from  behind  the  clouds  the 
sun  of  fancy  always  came  forth,  warming  the 
autumnal  landscape,  and  bathing  the  whole  earth 
with  a  glory  which  clothed  the  bare  October  fields 
in  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  May. 

All  this  time  he  saw  nothing  of  Berna.  She 
had  ceased  attending  church.  He  never  met  her 
in  the  village,  but  he  knew  she  was  better  and  at 
home ;  much  alone  there,  also.  Mrs.  Boyle  about 
that  period  spent  her  life  in  what  Mrs.  Pirn  called 
one  "  continual  gad."  None  of  her  friends  could 
complain  of  being  neglected ;  like  the  little  busy 
bee,  she  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  at  once. 

It  seemed  to  her   necessary  to  explain  that 
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Berna  had  stopped   the  marriage ;    but   she  re- 
frained from  stating  how. 

"  I  always  knew  she  would  do  it,"  said  the 
widow.  "  She  could  not  put  up  with  the  notion 
of  a  stepfather.  Well,  we'll  see  if  she  likes  teach- 
ing better.  She  has  taken  the  fancy  to  demean 
herself  that  way.  I  have  told  her  till  I'm  tired 
there  never  was  a  Vince  a  governess,  or  a 
companion,  or  anything  unbefitting.  I  have 
implored  her  not  to  bring  disgrace  on  us  all  by 
taking  a  situation.  'If  we've  only  a  crust,'  I 
said,  '  let  us  share  it,  and  don't  be  breaking  my 
heart  going  out  tutoring,  as  if  you  had  sprung- 
from  nothing.'  But  there,  what  was  the  use  of 
speaking  at  all  ?  You  might  as  well  discourse  to 
the  wind  as  to  Berna.     She's  her  father  all  over." 
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Once  again  Mrs.  Boyle  was  absent  from  home. 
Miss  Sheill,  it  is  true,  had  left  Bangor  for  Bel- 
fast ;  but  the  Grays  "  having  made  up  their 
minds  "  to  "  put  up  with  the  dulness  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  could  save,"  the  widow  was  good 
enough  to  cheer  their  loneliness  by  frequent 
visits,  principally  undertaken  to  see  if  she 
"  couldn't  light  upon  a  house  with  plenty  of 
room  in  it,  suitable  for  letting  to  good  families  in 
the  summer.''  Upon  these  occasions  Mrs.  Boyle 
never  "  took  the  road  "  empty-handed.  A  dozen 
or  so  of  eggs,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  fat  hen, 
which  "far  more  than  paid  the  few  mouthfuls 
she  could  manage  to  get  down,"  were  her  contri- 
butions to  the  Gray  larder.  She  never  was  more 
in  earnest  than  when  she  stated  her  anxious 
desire  to  ''get  suited."  She  wanted  to  leave 
Clear  Stream  at  once.     "  We've  never  had  a  day's 
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luck  since  we  went  there,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Gray ; 
"  and  we  might  fall  in  with  a  house  we'd  get  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  here  through  the 
winter ;  and  I  could  he  putting  things  right  and 
getting  straight  before  the  fine  weather  comes." 
This  was  Mrs.  Boyle's  ostensible  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  "  clean  away "  from  Clear 
Stream ;  but  Berna  knew  w^hat  her  mother 
desired  was  to  secure  the  furniture  sent  there  by 
Mr.  Vince. 

"  I  would  not  put  it  past  him,"  she  observed 
to  Euth,  "  to  say  I  must  leave  every  stick  there 
is  in  the  house;  and  though  the  whole  lot 
wouldn't  fetch  four  pounds,  there's  many  a  thing 
would  be  useful  to  me  and  'Tilda  Sheill.  You'll 
come  along  with  us,  won't  you,  Ruth  ?  Though 
you're  not  fit  for  hard  work  you  could  dust,  and 
answer  the  door,  and  see  no  waste  was  going  on ; 
and  we'd  never  miss  your  bite  and  sup.  What  do 
you  think?" 

Ruth  smiled  a  shrewd  mournful  smile  as  she 
answered, 

*'  I'll  go  with  you,  mistress,  if  you  want  me. 
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Though  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  was  once,  there  is 
a  power  of  outcome  in  me  still ;  and,  supposing 
you  were  taken  ill,  I  think  you  would  like  hotter 
one  you  know  heside  your  bed  than  another  that 
might  be  a  stranger." 

*'I11!"  repeated  Mrs.  Boyle.  ''Who's  going 
to  be  ill?  Not. me!  I've  the  best  of  constitu- 
tions, and  there's  never  been  a  serious  thing  the 
matter  with  me  since  I  had  scarlet  fever,  when  I 
was  five  years  of  age." 

Kuth  smiled  again.  She  remembered  that 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  number  of  "teens" 
to  which  Mrs.  Boyle  had  then  attained. 

*^  And  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  I  hope, 
mem,  you'll  keep  your  health,  and  be  long  as 
well  as  you're  now." 

"  What  would  hinder  me  keeping  my  health  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Boyle  pettishly;  "and  I'm  sure  for 
spirit  you  might  search  Ireland  over  and  not  find 
my  equal.  Many  a  one  would  have  been  broken- 
hearted at  the  treatment  I've  met  with  ;  but  you 
can't  say  you  ever  saw  me  sitting  down  and 
making  a  moan." 
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"  You've  held  up  wonderful,"  agreed  Ruth 
submissively. 

**  I  never  was  one  to  lie  down  and  let  people 
tramp  over  me.  I  mind  well  what  my  poor  father 
used  to  say,  '  Care  killed  the  cat ;'  and  what's  the 
use  of  fretting  ?  '  A  pound  of  grief  won't  pay  an 
ounce  of  debt.'  Look  at  Berna,  now ;  she'll  be 
an  old  woman  before  she's  a  young  one.  Dull ! 
Ditch-water  is  lively  to  her  !  And  the  ways  she 
has  got,  and  the  notions !  Fancy  her  bringing 
disgrace  on  us  all  by  going  as  companion  to  an 
old  sailor's  widow !  Ha,  you'd  never  in  my 
youngest  days  have  seen  me  doing  the  like  of  that 
now,  Ruth,  would  you  ?" 

"You're  right  there,  mem,"  agreed  Ruth; 
*' nobody  wise  could  ever  have  evened  it  to  you 
that  you  would  have  accompanied  the  wife  of  an 
Admiral;  but  I  am  not  so  sure,  mistress,  it  is 
altogether  so  bad  a  notion  for  Miss  Berna.  You  see 
she  isn't  like  you ;  she  prefers  quiet,  and  a  settled 
way  of  living,  and  as,  you  have  often  told  me,  she 
has  nothing  to  look  to  when  you  are  gone,  it's  may- 
be best  she  should  begin  to  earn  her  bread  now." 
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**  I  never  heard  the  match  of  you,  Ruth,  never  ! 
Anybody  listening  to  you  and  not  seeing  me 
would  think  I  was  an  old  withered  woman;  I 
only  wish  Berna  may  have  as  good  a  chance  of 
living  as  I  have.  Many  a  time  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
bury  her ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well, 
for  what  she'd  do  without  me  it  is  beyond  my 
imagination  to  conceive."' 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  Euth  re- 
flectively ;  ''  she's  a  fond  creature,  and  would 
miss  you  sore." 

"But  she's  not  going  to  have  to  miss  me," 
declared  Mrs.  Boyle. 

"I  hope  not,  mem.  Lord  give  you  length  of 
days,  and  health  to  enjoy  them  ;  but  there's  no- 
thing surer  than  that  we  must  all  die  some  time." 

"  Many  a  one  has  lived  to  five  times  my  age," 
went  on  the  widow,  who  felt  that  such  perennial 
youth  as  hers  ought  to  prove  an  exception  even 
to  the  universal  rule. 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  answered  Ruth,  thinking 
of  the  Patriarchs. 

"I  do  consider  it  is  very  hard  upon  me,"  said 
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Mrs.  Boyle,  "  to  have  a  child  so  lieadstroDg  and 
obstinate  about  her  own  way  as  Berna ;  but  I 
suppose  it's  my  fault,  always  giving  in  to  her 
from  the  time  she  was  an  infant  in  arms.  Ah  ! 
I  was  always  too  quiet  and  easy.  AYhat  the 
Boyles  needed  among  them  was  a  termagant 
instead  of  a  young  soft  creature,  tender  as  a  kid, 
and  meek  as  Moses.  But  there  I  what's  the  good 
of  looking  back  and  crying  over  spilt  milk  that 
an  Atlantic  Ocean  fall  of  tears  couldn't  put  back 
in  the  jug  ?  To  my  notion,  it's  best  always  to  be 
gay  and  lightsome.  As  my  father  used  to  re- 
mark, '  You'll  be  merry,  Milly,  when  you're  as 
old  as  Methuselah.' " 

"And  he'd  a  way  himself  of  smiling  back  at 
Trouble,  no  matter  how  black  she  frowned,"  re- 
plied Ruth,  who  had  her  own  reasons  for  trying 
to  keep  Mrs.  Boyle  in  good  humour. 

*'  Ay,  where  would  you  find  his  like  ?" 
"  I  can't  tell,  mem.     I  never  met  with  one 
of  the  same  before  or  since — I  have  got  as  much 
in  this  bag  now  as  it  will  hold,  I  think.      Will 
I  fill  the  other,  or—" 
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"  I'll  only  need  the  one,  Rutli.  It's  not  my 
intention  to  stop  away  more  nor  a  week  at  the 
outside.  Berna'll  want  all  the  help  I  can  give 
her,  if  she's  to  go  decent  to  Newry.  Have  I  my 
bonnet  on  straight  ?" 

"  It  couldn't  be  better,  mem.  It  sets  you 
beautiful." 

"  Though  it's  black,  and  black  never  did  become 
me  like  colours.  But  of  all  the  mercies,  Ruth, 
it  is  to  be  rid  of  that  heavy  crape  veil  that 
weighed  on  me  like  a  mountain  !  Berna  would 
have  been  pleased  had  I  gone  on  disguising  my- 
self in  it  for  ever.  It's  all  very  well  for  her  now, 
but  when  she  comes  to  be — that  is,  if  she  ever 
gets  married — a  desolate  widow,  she'll  know  the 
odds,  and  that  widows  need  all  the  enlivening 
they  can  get  if  they're  to  live  their  lives  at  all. 
Do  you  mind  Mrs.  M'Cann,  Ruth,  and  the  way 
she  went  on  about  her  first  husband  till  she 
passed  all  chance  of  getting  a  second  ?  Many's 
the  time  I've  laughed  to  myself  thinking  about 
her." 

And,  thinking  about  Mrs.  M'Cann,  Mrs.  Boyle 
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laughed  once  more.  Indeed,  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  herself  and  that  lady  so  tickled 
her  that  she  bade  good-bye  to  Berna  in  the  sun- 
niest of  moods,  and  all  the  way  to  the  station 
talked  to  Ruth  with  a  tempered  equality  which 
should  have  proved  most  gratifying  to  any  one 
possessed  of  a  well-regulated  mind. 

Mrs.  Boyle's  discourse  might  have  induced 
any  stranger  to  believe  all  her  halcyon  hours  were 
spent  before  she  ever  met  Ulick  Boyle. 

The  shilling  she  in  those  days  wrested  from 
the  reluctant  pockets  of  Samuel  Vince  and  ex- 
changed for  Kitty  Linden's  raspberry-puffs,  and 
white  muslins  and  sashes  wherewith  to  entrap 
youths  sillier  than  any  bird,  might,  judging  from 
her  talk,  have  beeu'thousands  of  golden  guineas. 
The  giggling  girls,  the  shy  and  awkward  suitors 
of  her  earlier  life,  she  referred  to  with  rapturous 
delight. 

"  It  was  my  foolish  marriage  damped  me," 
she  declared.  "  0  dear,  a  dear !  and  didn't  I 
think  myself  the  made  woman  when  I  got  Ulick 
Boyle  !     Little  I  deemed  the  life  was  before  me. 
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He  never  could  bear  rae  look  at  a  man,  let  alone 
speak  to  one.  I  had  better  have  gone  into  a 
convent  at  once.  And  then  to  leave  me  without  a 
shilling  on  which  to  enjoy  my  widowhood !  Berna's 
as  like  him  as  two  peas.  She's  all  against  the 
notion  of  a  lodging-house.  She  wants  me  to  try 
and  live,  or  rather  try  and  starve,  on  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  if  ever  you  heard  the  like.  I  wonder  she 
doesn't  take  shame  to  herself,  remembering  that's 
all  I've  got.  And  she  says  she'll  give  me  the 
most  of  what  she  can  earn,  as  if  I'd  have  it  off 
her;  besides  which  she'll  be  out  of  place  more 
than  half  her  time.  As  I  tell  her  often,  '  If  you 
can't  agree  with  iiUj  how  do  you  expect  strangers 
will  put  up  with  you  ?'  " 

Over  all  these  utterances  Euth  pondered  as 
she  wended  her  way  back  to  Clear  Stream. 
*'  Likely  it  is  just  as  well  the  mistress  has  got  the 
fancy  for  taking  a  house.  Between  us,  Miss 
Sheill  and  me  might  manage  to  please  the  lodgers, 
and  there  would  be  always  a  roof  for  Miss  Berna 
to  creep  under.  The  poor  master !  if  he  only 
knew  his  child  had  to  earn  her  bread !" 
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*'  I  feel  very  content,  nurse,"  answered  the  girl, 
when  Ruth  said  something  in  the  wa}^  of  lamenta- 
tion to  her.  "  I  try  hard  to  please  mamma,  but, 
you  see,  I  fail  completely.  She  will  be  happier 
without  me,  and  I  shall  be  better  awa}'.  I  wish  I 
could  like  her  friends,  but  I  cannot." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  could  do  an3'thing  of  the 
sort,  dear.  They  are  not  fit  for  you  to  associate 
with.  They  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  not 
your  way.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  what  your  dresses 
want  doing  to,  I  can  get  through  a  heap  of  work 
while  the  mistress  is  away.  She  is  going  to  stop 
at  Bangor  for  a  week." 

Five  days  of  that  week  slipped  rapidly  by. 
Berna  and  her  nurse  sewed  diligently,  and  at 
length  every  article  was  ready,  and  most  of  her 
boxes  packed.  On  Saturday  evening,  after  she 
had  finished  tea,  the  girl  sat  beside  the  fire,  look- 
ing, by  the  light  of  one  candle,  over  the  few 
treasures  she  possessed. 

They  were  contained  in  a  miniature  trunk, 
covered  in  morocco  leather,  and  ornamented  with 
brass  plates,  and  comprised,  besides  some  jewelry 
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of  trifling  value,  two  or  three  books,  letters  from 
the  Dowager  and  Ulick  Boyle,  and  a  packet  of 
papers  tied  together  with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon. 
These  Berna  laid  aside,  while  she  burnt,  without 
re-reading,  all  her  kinswoman's  correspondence. 
Thoughtfully  she  watched  the  last  sheet  of 
paper  ignite,  flare  fiercely,  and  finally  die  out. 
Then,  one  by  one,  she  lingered  over  the 
lines  traced  by  a  hand  long  cold.  There  was  an 
indescribable  tenderness  even  in  the  way  she 
touched  the  paper — a  pathetic  sadness  in  her 
young  face. 

The  whole  past  seemed  brought  by  a  mighty 
wave  and  laid  at  her  feet.  Events  half  forgotten 
— sorrows,  hopes,  pleasures,  fears — were  strewed 
around,  borne  from  the  wreck  of  her  early  life, 
and  scattered  in  mournful  disorder  on  the  lonely 
shore  of  her  troubled  heart ;  playful  allusions 
which  once  provoked  smiles  were  now  read 
through  a  mist  of  tears;  pet  names,  loving 
words,  gentle  advice,  devoted  attachment,  a  faith 
in  her  which  was  beyond  expression,  the  clinging 
to  the  one  thing  in  life  that  had  power  to  soothe 
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a  bruised  and  broken  in  spirit,  came  back  as  from 
the  dead. 

Keverently  the  girl  laid  the  letters  on  the  fire, 
and  as  the  last  blackened  morsel  fluttered  up  the 
chimney  she  covered  her  face  and  wept. 

There  is  nothing  in  life  so  hard  to  bear  as  a 
joy  which  has  turned  to  pain.  But  Berna,  sitting 
solitary,  felt  there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  pain ; 
she  had  not  a  thought  connected  with  her  father 
save  what  was  good  and  beautiful.  He  had  been 
foolish,  and  he  bore  his  punishment  like  a  man. 
The  fault  was  his  own,  and  he  never  blamed  the 
wife  he  married  for  utterly  failing  to  make  him 
happy. 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  trouble  as  he  did,"  thought 
the  poor  girl.  "  0  mother,  I  wish  I  could  !"  and 
she  cried  on  till  some  of  the  sorrow  was  drained 
from  her  soul,  and  the  passion  of  regret  for  her 
father's  lost  life  had  spent  itself  in  tears. 

The  wind  was  moaning  and  muttering  round 
the  house  ;  at  intervals  heavy  rain  pelted  against 
the  windows ;  the  house  was  utterly  silent ;  not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  which  reigned  within. 
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Never  before  bad  Berna  felt  so  desolate  as  wben 
sbe  took  up  tbe  last  packet  of  papers  and  untied 
tbe  string. 

Tbey  were  letters — manuscripts,  rather — from 
Gorman  Muir.  Sbe  began  to  read  them,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  tbe  attempt ;  ber  blinded  eyes 
refused  tbeir  office,  ber  beart  grew  sick  and  faint, 
as  sbe  tbougbt  of  tbe  man  sbe  loved  witb  all 
ber  strength,  yet  bad  resolved  never  to  marry. 
"Never,  never,  never!"  sbe  said,  rising  and 
dropping  tbe  papers  into  tbe  glowing  turf  fire, 
tbe  beat  of  wbicb  was  no  fiercer  tban  tbe  raging 
flame  wbicb  sometimes  burnt  witb  sucb  fury  in 
Gorman's  breast. 

She  stretched  forth  ber  band  to  rescue  one  of 
the  letters,  but  drew  it  back  again. 

"  No  ;  they  shall  all  go,"  sbe  murmured  ;  and 
sbe  stood  silent  while  tbe  passionate  words, 
illumined  for  a  moment  by  the  flame,  shrivelled 
to  powder  and  were  gone. 

At  that  moment  a  loud  single  knock  resounded 
through  the  quiet  house.  It  was  rare  for  any 
one  to  come  to  Clear  Stream  Cottage,  especially 
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after  dark;  and  Berna,  startled,  opened  the  sitting- 
room  door,  while  Ruth  went  to  see  who  the  late 
comer  might  he. 

''It  is  a  note  for  you,  Miss  Berna,"  she  said. 
"  Step  inside,"  she  added  to  the  messenger  ;  who, 
stepping  in  as  requested,  stood  in  the  hall,  a  long 
whip  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other. 

''We're  going  to  have  a  rough  night,  I'm 
afeard,"  he  ohserved  to  Euth. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  she  answered.  "  You're 
gey  and  wet." 

"I  am  that,"  answered  the  man;  "and  the 
dumb  beast's  worse." 

"Ruth,  Ruth!"  cried  Berna,  "this  note  is 
frcm  Mr.  Gray.  Mamma  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent.    I  must  go  to  her  at  once." 

"  Not  at  this  time  of  the  night,  surely,  miss  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Gray  says  they  hope  it  will  not 
much  signify ;  but  my  mother  wants  me,  and  he 
has  sent  a  covered  car  over.  Fetch  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  nurse.  I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment," 
she  added,  turning  to  the  driver.  "  Do  you  know 
how  mamma  met  with  the-  accident?" 

VOL.  111.  F 
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"No,  miss,  I  do  not.  The  gentleman  only 
gave  me  that  note,  and  told  me  to  make  all  the 
haste  I  could  with  it.  He  knows  me  well ;  I've 
driven  him  often.  He  said  you'd  likely  come 
beck  with  me." 

"  Will  your  horse  he  fit  to  return  at  once  ? 
He  must  be  very  tired." 

"  Tired  is  it,  miss  ?  He  doesn't  know  what 
tiredness  is.  I'd  like  to  hear  him  telling  me  he 
was  tired.  Up  hill  and  down  dale,  it's  all  one  to 
him.  He's  not  so  extraordinarily  fast,  but  he's 
sure  ;  he  can  do  his  forty  mile  a  day  and  never 
put  himself  out." 

''  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment,  then,"  said 
Bern  a. 

"  I'd  best  go  with  you,  miss,"  suggested  Ruth. 

"  There's  lashins  of  room,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  they'll  be  expecting  two  of  you,"  said  the 
driver. 

"  I'll  just  put  on  my  other  gown  and  change 
my  shoes,  and  give  my  face  a  rub,"  persisted 
Euth. 

''  You'd  better  not  come,"  interrupted  Berna; 
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''it  might  be  inconvenient;  and,  besides,  I 
should  like  you  to  stop  here  and  have  everj^thing 
comfortable,  in  case  I  am  able  to  get  mamma 
home." 

*'  I  can  take  you  both,  and  welcome,  if  you 
think  they'll  be  best  pleased  to  see  you,"  said  the 
man. 

"  No ;  I  shall  go  alone,"  decided  Berna, 
wrapping  a  shawl  round  her  and  opening  the 
hall-door.  ''Good-bye,  Euth ;  light  a  fire  in 
mamma's  room.  If  I  should  want  you,  I  will 
send  over  in  the  morning.  Now  we  can  start," 
she  said  to  the  driver  ;  and,  followed  by  the  man, 
she  hurried  out  into  the  darkness. 

Seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  however,  Ruth 
rushed  into  the  kitchen,  snatched  a  cloak,  and  ran 
after  her  young  mistress. 

"  Miss  Berna,  Miss  Berna  dear,  for  any  sake, 
wait  a  minute !  I'll  go  with  you  just  as  I  am," 
she  cried,  but  the  wind  beat  back  the  words  in 
her  face.  "Miss  Berna,"  she  panted,  "wait  a 
minute !  Don't  go  off  in  the  dark  by  yourself. 
I'm   close  behind  you,  darling ;"  and  struggling 
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with  the  latch  of  the  gate,  she  reached  the 
lane  just  in  time  to  hear  the  driver  shout  to 
his  horse  and  the  animal  start  off  at  a  pace 
which  rendered  all  her  efforts  to  overtake  the  car 
unavailing. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  a  night  without  moon  or  star.  The  wind, 
high  all  day,  had  increased  in  strength  as  the 
darkness  deepened,  and  though  its  full  violence 
could  not  be  felt  in  the  valley,  the  moment  the 
car  turned  up  the  hill  and  began  to  get  a  little 
into  the  open  it  was  met  by  furious  blasts,  which 
occasionally  brought  the  horse  to  a  standstill. 
The  higher  they  climbed  the  worse  became  the 
weather.  Up  from  the  wild  sea,  where  white 
horses  were  tossing  their  billowy  manes  and  run- 
ning mad  races  across  the  Lough,  to  Craigantlet ; 
over  the  sparsely  inhabited  country  which  stretches 
thence  to  Bangor  and  Donaghadee,  the  storm  came 
rushing.  Then,  after  pausing  one  moment  on  the 
hill-top  as  if  to  take  breath,  it  swooped  down  past 
Sunnyside  and  Ardilaw,  strewing  the  ground  with 
twigs,  and  wrestling  with  the  old  trees  that  had 
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seen  so  maii}^  days  of  summer,  and  survived  such 
awful  winter  weather. 

At  first,  entirely  absorbed  in  imagining  what 
could  be  the  matter  with  her  mother,  and  wonder- 
ing how  she  would  find  her,  Berna  did  not  pay 
much  heed  to  the  war  raging  around ;  but  when 
the  low  land  was  left  behind,  and  the  shelter 
afi'orded  by  the  woods  around  Ardilaw  passed,  she 
could  close  her  ears  no  longer  to  the  noise  of  the 
rising  tempest,  and  in  the  darkness  she  sat  in 
one  corner  of  the  car  and  shivered. 

The  very  angel  of  destruction  might  have  been 
riding  in  his  chariot  of  cloud  and  storm  over  the 
land  that  night.  The  wind  rushing  down  the 
hillside  struck  with  thuds  against  the  car,  in 
the  same  way  wherewith  giant,  though  invisible, 
hands  might  have  dealt  it  successive  blows. 
More  than  once  the  panting  horse  was  drawn 
sideways  across  the  road,  in  which  position  he 
could  halt  better  than  seemed  possible  with  his 
nose  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind ;  but  at  last  even 
this  resource  was  abandoned.  The  driver  himself 
got  down,  and,  taking  the  creature's  head,  labori- 
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ously  led  him,  by  means  of  a  toilsome  zigzag,  to 
the  crest  of  the  ascent. 

At  that  point  the  gale  seemed  as  if  it  must 
rend  the  travellers.  A  gust  took  the  conveyance 
as  if  with  the  fixed  intention  of  dashing  it  to 
pieces.  For  a  moment  Berna  "  lost  her  head," 
and  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  oj)en  the  door, 
meaning  to  spring  out. 

Before  she  could  do  this,  the  blast  had  swept 
down  the  hill,  the  driver  was  in  his  seat  again, 
lashing  on  his  horse,  and  they  were  spinning 
towards  the  sea  at  a  pace  that  defied  the  storm, 
and  meeting  swept  through  it.  They  went  down 
that  hill  at  a  gallop  which  made  Berna  hold  her 
breath. 

"  We  cannot  be  long  now,"  she  thought, 
*'  before  we  reach  Bangor  ;"  but  she  did  not  know 
the  lie  of  the  land  well ;  and,  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  she  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  where 
they  were  going.  On,  and  still  on,  a  horse  three 
parts  bred  tearing  through  the  night  at  the  very 
top  of  his  speed,  the  car  rocking  and  reeling  as 
they  sped   along — the   tempest  roaring,  the   salt 
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spray,  borne  inland  on  its  pinions,  stinging  the 
driver's  face — a  deluge  of  rain  pouring  down  upon 
the  land  !  Such  a  night !  such  a  night !  In  the 
midst  of  all  her  own  hurry  and  trouble  Berna 
found  herself  marvelling  how  it  was  faring  with 
those  at  sea ;  and  with  her  prayers  for  her  own 
parent  there  mingled  supplications  that  God 
would  be  gracious  to  those  maids,  and  mothers, 
and  children  who,  like  Euth  when  Kuth  was 
young,  had  a  man  that  night  out  in  the  darkness 
— out  amid  the  storm — out  on  the  cruel,  treacher- 
ous sea,  battling  for  his  life. 

The  girl  did  not  know  in  the  least  where  the 
house  lay  at  which  her  mother  was  staying ;  yet 
it  seemed  to  her  that  a  long,  long  time  was  con- 
sumed in  getting  to  it. 

The  night,  the  storm,  the  hurry,  the  darkness, 
the  fright,  of  course  made  the  way  seem  both 
wearier  and  drearier.  Still,  an  immense  amount 
of  ground  seemed  to  have  been  covered  since 
Clear  Stream  Cottage  was  left  behind. 

Once  again  they  were  on  low  ground,  bowling 
along  the  level  as  merrily  as  the  wind  and  rain 
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would  permit.  It  was  a  night  when  a  man  could 
scarce  have  heard  himself  speak,  even  had  his 
good  lot  been  cast  well  inland.  But  they  were 
now  Bearing  the  coast.  Berna,  standing  up  and 
craning  her  head  out  of  the  most  detestable  con- 
veyance the  misapplied  ingenuity  of  man  ever 
invented,  could  hear  afar  off  the  frantic  swish- 
swish  of  the  sea  on  a  rocky  coast. 

But  still  they  were  above  the  sound,  which 
fact  puzzled  Berna. 

''  Surely  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  Grays 
now,"  decided  Berna;  and  then  her  driver  took  a 
swift  turn  to  the  left.  She  could  not  see ;  how 
the  man  could  see  baffled  her;  the  car  had  no 
lamps ;  there  was  not  a  light  visible  on  one  hand 
or  another,  before  or  behind ;  the  man  was  driving 
carefully,  with  the  sea-spray  dashing  against  the 
windows,  the  wind  screaming  and  howling,  the 
darkness  deepening. 

Once  more  the  driver  descended,  and  led  his 
horse  cautiously,  first  down  an  incline  and  then 
along  a  roughly  gravelled  road  beside  the  raging 
^ea.      She    knew  nothing   of  where   they   were 
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going,  and  strained  her  eyes,  in  vain,  to  see. 
Suddenly  the  man  pulled  up,  the  door  was  opened, 
a  voice  said,  *'Now,  if  you  plaze,  miss."  A  blaze 
of  ruddy  light  fell  across  the  darkness. 

"  How  is  my — "  began  Berna,  and  then  she 
paused,  amazed.  Even  her  dazzled  eyes  could 
see  the  house  was  a  mere  fisherman's  hut,  and 
that  Gorman  Muir  was  standing  on  the  threshold. 

''  Come  in,  come  in,"  he  said,  stretching  out 
his  hands  as  he  spoke ;  "  your  mother  is  much 
better." 

Even  then  she  did  not  understand.  Almost 
without  casting  a  glance  to  right  or  left,  chilled, 
numbed,  worn  out,  unsuspicious,  she  crossed  the 
threshold. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment,"  Gorman  an- 
swered, closing  the  door  and  shutting  out  the 
howling  wind  and  the  driving  rain. 

By  the  dull  red  glow  of  a  turf  fire  Berna  could 
see  he  was  strangely  pale.  The  rich  brown  of  his 
complexion  seemed  to  have  faded  to  a  ghastly 
white — even  his  lips  were  white. 
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*'  You  are  not  keeping  anything  from  me  ?" 
she  asked.      ''  My  mother  is  not  dead  ?" 

She  was  filled  with  the  idea  that  her  mother 
had  been  carried  to  the  nearest  shelter,  and  that 
she  lay  close  at  hand. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied.  "  I  told  you  she  was 
better." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  In  there  ?"  and  Berna 
pointed  to  a  door  leading  to  the  only  other  room 
the  cabin  boasted. 

"No,  not  there." 

Then  for  the  first  time  a  doubt  crossed  the 
girl's  mind.  She  did  not  pause  to  define  it. 
She  only  looked  around — at  the  earthen  floor,  at 
the  bare  white  walls,  lit  but  by  the  firelight,  at 
the  utter  absence  of  all  sign  of  occupation — before 
she  asked, 

"  Where  is  she,  and  why  are  you  here  ?" 

''  I  will  explain.     Let  me  first  light  a  candle." 

Though  a  vague  dread  was  stirring  at  her 
heart,  she  stood  patiently  while  he  did  so,  with 
a  hand  which  trembled  to  such  an  extent  he  could 
scarcely  hold  the  match. 
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"Miss  Boyle,"  lie  said,  "will  you  forgive 
me?" 

"  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  The  deception  that  has  been  practised  upon 
you." 

It  seemed  to  Berna  that  her  very  heart  ceased 
beating,  yet  she  found  voice  to  repeat, 

"  Practised  on  me  ?" 

"Yes.  Your  mother,  so  far  as  I  knov7,  has 
met  with  no  accident,  and  is  perfectly  well.  You 
are  now  at  Groorasport,  not  Bangor." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Berna,  as  he  paused  and 
hesitated.  She  was  but  a  girl — only  a  weak, 
slight  girl,  who  had  not  yet  seen  nineteen  golden 
summers  ;  nevertheless,  there  was  a  power  about 
her,  the  while  she  stood  expectant,  one  hand  laid 
flat  on  the  rough  deal  table,  the  other  hanging  by 
her  side. 

"I  am  waiting,  Mr.  Muir,"  she  observed, 
"  for  your  explanation." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  he  exclaimed  impetu- 
ously, making  a  step  towards  her. 

She  did  not  move,  she  did  not  raise  a  finger ; 
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but  there  was  tliat  in  her  face  which  arrested  his 
intention  of  clasping  her  to  his  heart. 

"I  cannot  go  on  as  I  have  been  doing,"  he 
cried ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  fierce  passion  in 
his  voice  Berna  inwardly  quailed.  ''  I  can't  live 
without  you,  and  I  won't;  you  must  marry  me. 
If  this  cursed  tempest  had  not  upset  all  my 
plans,  we  should  have  been  on  our  way  to  Scot- 
land ere  now,  and  man  and  wife  by  to-morrow 
morning." 

*'Mr.  Muir,  you  are  mad,"  she  answered. 

"  Am  I  ?  Then  it  is  3'ou  have  driven  me  mad. 
Till  I  saw  5^ou  I  was  sane  as  most  people." 

Just  for  a  moment  the  firelight  wavered  and 
flickered  before  the  girl's  eyes — under  her  feet 
the  ground  did  not  seem  quite  steady;  then, 
taking  her  fear  boldly  by  the  throat,  she  said, 

"  I  cannot  stop  here  any  longer.  If  you  are 
sure  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  mother, 
I  will  go  home  at  once." 

"  You  shall  never  return  home  except  as  my^ 
wife." 

"  I  will  never  be  your  wife !"      She  had  drawn 
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the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  at 
last  he  knew  she  stood  at  bay. 

"  That  was  all  very  well  once,  my  darling,"  he 
retorted,  "  but  things  have  changed  a  little  now." 

"/have  not  changed,"  she  said.  "  No  power 
on  earth  could  induce  me  to  be  3'our  wife." 

"Ah,  you  say  that,  dearest." 

She  did  not  answer  in  words ;  she  only  moved 
across  the  floor  steadily,  as  she  might  have  done 
had  that  rude  hut  been  Boyle  Court,  and  the  hard 
bare  ground  under  her  feet  softest  pile,  shot  back 
the  lock,  lifted  the  latch,  and  stepped  into  the 
howling  night. 

With  an  angry  smile  Gorman  watched  this 
proceeding;  then,  just  as  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
he  sprang  forward,  caught  the  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  drew  her  back  within  the  cabin,  a  wild  storm 
oi  rain  pouring  after  them  through  the  open  door, 
while  a  sweeping  blast  of  the  mad  hurricane 
extinguished  the  candle  and  sent  the  feathery 
"white  turf-dust  flying  in  all  directions. 

For  a  moment  he  could  feel  her  straining  like 
a  dog  in  a  leash ;  then  he  released  her,   while, 
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with  an  effort  of  strength,  he  closed  the  door, 
shutting  out  the  wind  and  the  wet  and  the  driving 
spray.  He  turned  the  clumsy  key  in  the  wards, 
and  drew  it  from  the  lock,  ere  he  spoke  again  to 
Berna. 

Could  she  have  uttered  a  prayer  at  that  moment, 
it  had  heen  that  the  howling  tempest  might  beat 
in  the  barrier  which  intervened  between  herself 
and  liberty. 

"  Put  all  ideas  of  that  sort  out  of  your  mind," 
Gorman  said,  with  a  grim  hardness  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  her  knowledge  of  him,  reminded 
Berna  of  his  father.  "  You  shall  not  leave  this 
house  except  to  step  into  a  vessel  which  is  riding 
at  safe  anchorage  close  by  here.  "When  the  storm 
lulls  we  will  go  to  Scotland,  where  we  can  be 
married  at  once.  There  has  been  fooling  enough  ; 
it  is  time  all  that  was  ended." 

She  did  not  speak;  she  only  looked  despairingly 
around ;  for  a  moment  her  glance  rested  on  the 
fire. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  he  scoffed  ; 
*'  but  there  is  nothing  here  that  will  burn." 
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*'No,  there  is  nothing  here  that  will  burn,  or 
I  would  set  the  place  on  fire." 

"  Only  to  get  away  from  me  !"  he  cried. 
''  Berna,  Berna  !  my  love,  my  life  !  how  hard  you 
are  to  win,  yet  what  a  jewel  you  will  be  to  wear!" 

"Do  not  call  me  Berna,  sir  !" 

"  Only  tell  me  how  to  woo  you  " — and  his  face 
grew  soft  and  his  tone  caressing — "  and  I  will  be 
your  slave,  your  servant." 

She  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  what  he 

said;  she  only  resumed  her  old  position  by  the 

.     table — thinking,    thinking,    thinking — her    eyes 

averted  from  Gorman,  her  whole  attitude  that  of 

determined  defiance. 

For  a  time  he  stood  looking  at  her — looking 
at  the  fair  face,  the  firm  sweet  mouth,  the  wet 
disorder  of  her  hair,  the  deadly  pallor  of  her 
cheeks — and  all  the  evil  and  all  the  good  of  his 
nature  stirred  within  him. 

"  Berna,"  he  began,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
like  a  soft  caress. 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  flashed  as  she 
answered. 
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"  I  have  asked  you  before,  Mr.  Muir,  not  to 
-call  me  by  my  Christian  name." 

"  By  what  name  should  a  man  call  his  wife  ?" 
he  retorted,  stung  by  the  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"  I  am  not  your  wife." 

"  I  look  upon  you  as  my  wife." 

"  I  will  never  be  your  wife,  never !" 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  no  man  can  compel  a  woman  to 
marry  him.  You  have  the  power  to  kill  me ;  but 
ihere  is  no  power  which  could  make  me  marry  you." 

"  Ah,  you  will  think  differently  about  that 
matter  ere  long ;"  and  he  laughed  as  one  might 
laugh  at  the  perversity  of  a  child. 

"  Why  should  I  think  differently  of  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  tell  you — really  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

He  paused  a  moment  before  answering — 
paused  as  if  searching  about  for  an  unobjection- 
able form  of  explanation — while  his  eyes  uneasily 
sought  hers. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said,  and  her  glance  did  not 
waver. 

TOL.  III.  G 
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"  There  are  some  things — "  he  hegan  slowly, 
and  then  stopped. 

**  There  are  some  things,"  she  repeated,  look- 
ing at  him  curiously. 

Twice  he  opened  his  mouth  to  answer  her, 
and  twice  the  words  died  away  upon  his  lips  ; 
then,  gathering  together  all  his  courage,  he  said 
desperately, 

*'  There  are  some  things  the  most  innocent  of 
your  sex  might  be  supposed  to  understand  with- 
out telling.  It  is  abhorrent  to  me  to  speak  with 
such  brutal  plainness.  However,  if  you  must 
have  it,  you  will  marry  me  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
to  Scotland,  because — you  have  been  alone  with 
me  here." 

There  ensued  a  dead  silence.  Inside  the  hut 
the  ticking  of  Gorman's  watch  was  distinctly 
audible.  Without,  the  storm  raged  and  raved. 
The  girl  remained  perfectly  still ;  her  cheeks  were 
dyed  crimson,  and  her  shamed  gaze  was  bent  on 
the  floor.  He  uttered  no  syllable.  He  was  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  she  would  say. 

At  last,  after  a  pause,  which  seemed  to  him 
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interminable,  she  asked,  in  a  voice  so  low  it  was 
almost  a  whisper, 

"You  calculated  on  this?" 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Why  otherwise  should  I 
have  brought  you  here  ?" 

"You  thought  I  should  be  glad  to  marry 
you  ?"  in  a  gradual,  though  not  loud,  cre- 
scendo. 

"  I  believed  you  loved  me  ;  that  it  was  only 
your  pride  and  coyness  stood  between  us ;  and 
that  if  once  I  could  break  down  those  barriers  you 
would  put  your  hand  in  mine  and  say,  '  I  will  be 
yours  for  life.'  " 

"I  see ;"  and  there  ensued  another  pause, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  it  might  have 
been  thought  the  gale  had  determined  to  strip 
the  roof  off  the  cabin.  But  Berna  did  not  hear  it. 
In  her  own  heart  there  was  a  wilder  tempest,  in 
her  own  soul  a  more  deadly  fear,  than  that  ever 
caused  by  the  warring  of  external  nature.  She 
was  struggling  with  an  awful  terror.  She  was 
striving  to  keep  outwardly  calm.  She  knew  if 
once  her  couraf^je  failed  she  was  lost. 
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"  Mr.  Muir,"  she  began  desperately,  and  her 
yoice  sounded  strange  even  to  herself. 

*'  Call  me  Gorman,  dearest,"  he  tenderly 
suggested. 

The  ^Yords  stung  her  to  madness. 

*'  How  dare  you,"  she  asked,  "  insult  me  in 
this  way  ?  By  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  by  means 
of  a  most  scandalous  deception,  you  have  brought 
me  here  ;  but  you  cannot  keep  me  here  for  ever." 


CHAPTER  YII. 

Gorman  strode  to  the  fire,  and  replenished  it 
with  a  lavish  supply  of  turf  from  a  creel  close  at 
hand.  Then  he  stood  for  a  time  utterly  still,  his 
head  hent  forward  acrainst  the  rude  hlack  mantel- 

o 

shelf. 

After  that  pause,  which  seemed  to  his  com- 
panion endless,  he  drew^  a  long  deep  breath,  and 
returned  to  the  table  v/ith  such  a  changed  set 
expression  on  his  face  that  he  looked  like  a 
different  person. 

He  had  previously  relit  the  candle,  and  the 
girl  could  see  every  feature  in  the  countenance 
which  had  once  so  stirred  her  young  fancy. 

"If,"  he  began,  and  even  his  mellow  voice 
sounded  strange  in  the  listener's  ears,  "  if  to  love 
a  woman  and  tell  her  so  is  to  insult  her,  you  are 
right,  and  I  have  insulted  you.  In  no  other  way 
is  your  accusation  true.     Will  you  not  sit  down  ? 
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I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  serious  earnest;" 
and  he  placed  a  cliair  for  Berna,  wliicli  she 
rejected. 

"  Pardon  me,  then,"  he  went  on,  ''  for  sitting. 
I  am  very,  very  tired,"  and  he  flung  himself  on  a 
stool  at  a  little  distance  from  where  she  stood. 
"  I  daresay  I  am  a  rough  rude  fellow.  You  have 
often  thought  me  so  "  (A.h,  had  she  ?) ;  "  but  I 
would  not  wrong  you.  If,  after  hearing  what 
I  have  to  say,  you  still  wish  to  go  home,  I  will 
take  you  back.  I  promise  you  faithfully.  Don't 
cry,  my  poor  darling  ;"  for  Berna,  broken  down  at 
last,  was  weeping  unrestrainedly.  ''  Were  you 
so  much  frightened  of  me  as  all  that  comes  to  ? 
Berna,  had  you  such  small  trust  in  a  man  who 
would  die  for  you  ?  What !  must  I  not  come  near 
you  ?  So  be  it.  Your  will  is  my  law."  And 
lifting  the  heavy  shawl,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  when  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
he  laid  it  on  the  table  and  resumed  his  seat,  and 
waited  till  the  first  vehemence  of  her  sobs  was 
over. 

"  At  my  age  it  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to 
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say  I  never  loved  any  one  till  I  saw  you.  It  is 
absolutely  true,  however.  You  are  my  first  love  ; 
most  likely  you  will  be  my  last.  Had  I  not 
believed,  though,  that  you  cared  for  me,  I  would 
never  have  persecuted  you  as  I  have  done.  I 
could  have  taken  *  Xo  '  as  bravely  as  any  other 
man.  The  blow  might  have  been  hard,  but  I 
should  have  borne  it.  All  through,  however,  I 
have  felt  that  you  loved  me  ;  3'ou  love  me  at  this 
minute — " 

"I  do  not,"  she  gasped. 

"But  you  care  for  something  else  more," 
he  proceeded,  as  though  she  had  not  spoken  ; 
"  something  which  forces  you,  against  the  will  of 
your  better  self,  to  seem  hard  and  cold.  You  are 
not  hard  or  cold,  though,  really ;  beneath  the  ice 
of  pride  your  heart  is  throbbing  warm  and  true. 
0  love,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  could  not  love  you ! 
Some  happy  day  the  stream  of  your  affection  will 
break  these  wintry  bonds,  and,  overflowing  its 
banks,  bless  the  arid  desert  of  a  life  you,  and 
you  only,  can  change  into  a  garden  fair  as  that 
of  Eden." 
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**  Never!" 

"You  deceive  yourself;  it  is  not  in  woman's 
flesh  and  blood  to  go  on  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
such  love  as  mine.  And  you  do  care  for  me. 
You  cared  for  me  that  summer  evening  when  we 
met  in  the  twilight,  with  the  soft  grass  under 
your  feet,  and  heaven  only  above  our  heads. 
Why,  I  wonder,  did  a  day  ever  come  to  destroy 
your  first  impression  of  me  !  But  it  is  not 
destroyed — no,  not  even  now.  It  is  not  the  man 
you  dislike,  it  is  my  position  ;  were  I  Gorman 
Muir  of  Clonmellin  or  Mount  Michael,  you  would 
come  to  me  shyly,  and — " 

"I  would  not.  If  you  owned  all  the  land 
between  here  and  Ardilaw,  I  should  still  give  you 
the  same  answer." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  do  not  suppose  you  value 
money  as  you  do  rank.  You  are  a  strange  girl ; 
yet  I  think  I  understand  you.  Just  as  a  man 
may  love  honour  more  than  a  woman,  so  you 
love  the  something  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
your  nature  more  than  a  man  you  would  have 
married  had  you  met  him  in  the  station  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was 
brought  up.  That  is  the  difference  between  us. 
Do  you  suppose  I  should  love  you  more  if  I  saw 
you  blazing  with  diamonds  ?  In  your  plain  sad 
gown  you  have  ever  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  of 
women.  0  " — and  he  rose  and  paced  the  room 
— "if  3'ou  could  hut  love  me  more  than  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  if  you  could 
forget  I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  have  to  earn 
my  bread,  I  should  count  myself  richer  and  hap- 
pier than  any  duke  in  the  land  !  What  single 
thing  is  there  in  this  wide  world  I  would  not  do 
for  you  ?" 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  you  can  do,  and  that 
is,  open  the  door  and  let  me  go." 

"I  have  said  you  shall  go  if  3'ou  wish,  but 
3'ou  cannot  do  so  till  the  storm  lulls  a  little.. 
Few  men  could  face  such  a  night,  and  certainly 
no  woman.  You  are  safe  here  as  if  I  were  your 
father.  Be  content ;  I  will  take  you  home  the 
first  moment  I  can,  if  you  bid  me ;  and  when  I 
have  said  what  I  want  to  say,  I  will  go  and  leave 
you  in  peace." 
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She  pushed  the  long  hair  hack  from  her  tear- 
stained  face,  and  looked  at  him. 

''Yes,  you  may  trust  me,"  he  answered. 
"  Sweet,  sweet  eyes,  that  are  wet  because  of 
my  folly ;  tender  mouth,  that  is  quivering  with 
sorrow ;  trembling  lips,  over  which  no  kindly  or 
loving  word  ever  passed  for  me  !  Somehow  I 
must  have  been  but  a  poor,  poor  lover.  A  man 
should  never  be  too  much  in  earnest  when  a 
woman  is  in  question  ;  never  be  too  humble ; 
never  let  her  know  how  completely  she  owns  his 
heart.  Had  I  loved  you  less,  I  might  have  made 
you  love  me  a  little.  You  are  all  alike.  0,  for- 
give me,  dear ;  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Your  coldness  and  your  pride  have  vrell-nigh 
turned  my  brain." 

"  You  said  you  would  do  anything  for  me," 
cried  Berna  reproachfully.  "  Won't  you  go,  Mr. 
Muir?  won't  you  leave  me  as  you  promised?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  must  be  so — out  into  this  howling 
night !  Much  you  care  what  becomes  of  me  !  If 
you  heard  of  my  death,  I  believe  you  would  piously 
thank  Heaven." 
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She  said  nothing.  She  had  nothing  to  say. 
"Why  do  you  drive  me  to  desperation  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Why  is  it  I  cannot  hate  you  as  I  ought  ? 
Hard,  icy  heart !  Supposing  you  have  no  love  to 
give  me,  you  might  spare  a  little  pity.  There 
are  women  who  can  make  even  a  refusal  mourn- 
fully sweet ;  but  you — you,  from  the  moment 
you  knew  I  v/as  only  the  son  of  Hewson  Muir, 
you  looked  more  graciously  on  a  beggar  sitting 
by  the  wayside  than  on  me." 

It  was  true.  She  could  not  controvert  his 
statement,  neither  could  she  argue  with  him,  and 
say  she  was  right.  Eemembering  her  own  mother, 
how  was  it  competent  for  her  to  speak. to  him 
concerning  the  shortcomings  of  his  father  ? 

"Be  just,  though,"  he  entreated,  eagerly 
pushing  the  advantage  he  thought  he  had  gained. 
"  Grant  that  my  father  is  not  a  gentleman,  that 
my  sisters  are  not  ladies,  what  then  ?" 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  sank  under  his.  If 
he  said  her  mother  was  not  a  gentlewoman  either, 
what  answer  could  she  make  ?  But  he  did  not 
say  that.      In  the  fiercest  hour   of  his  pain  and 
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passion  Gorman  Muir  could  not  have  tried  Berna's 
loyal  heai-t  by  speaking  concerning  the  trouble  of 
her  young  life. 

^' I  grant  it  all,"  he  continued.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  am  blind  or  deaf?  Do  you  imagine  it 
was  nothing  to  come  back,  as  if  from  another 
world,  and  find  my  relations  were  made  but  of 
common  clay  ?  Did  you  ever  think  what  it  must 
have  been  to  me  to  live  at  Ardilaw,  amongst  those 
whose  ways  were  not  my  ways,  with  whom  I  had 
not  a  thought  in  common  ?  Berna,  be  just  to  me. 
Before  Heaven,  I  stayed  on  amongst  my  own 
people  solely  that  I  might  be  near  you  and  win 
you,  that  I  might  be  able  to  make  money,  and 
take  my  sweet  bird  away  to  some  dainty  nest 
where  she  could  find  peace.  Not  a  plan  of  my 
life  but  had  you  for  its  motive.  From  the  time  I 
first  saw  you,  you  have  been  in  my  thoughts  by 
day  and  haunted  my  dreams  by  night.  Make 
those  thoughts  realities,  darling.  End  my  long 
sorrow  and  waiting.  Marry  me,  and,  as  I  stand 
here,  I  will  never  give  you  cause  to  rue  this 
black  night's  work.     No,  don't  shrink  from  me  ; 
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I  won't  kiss  you  till  you  say  I  may — till  you  say 
so  without  word  !  Marry  me,  and,  if  you  like,  I 
swear  I  will  leave  you,  once  we  are  man  and 
wife,  till  your  soul  yearns  over  me,  and  you  write 
'Come!'" 

She  was  touched,  hut  not  shaken.  She  had 
gone  over  it  all  hefore  hundreds  of  times.  In  the 
watches  of  the  night  her  heart  had  pleaded  for 
her  lover,  but  her  sense  had  decided  against  him. 
No  matter  how  frequent  the  struggle,  the  result 
was  always  the  same. 

''I  will  not  marry  you,"  she  said.  ''Let  me 
return  home." 

"You  will  not  marry  me  now?"  he  asked 
incredulously. 

"I  will  not  marry  you,  now  or  ever!"  she 
repeated. 

"  Then,  my  God,  what  is  to  become  of  us 
both?"  cried  Gorman.  "  Berna,  Berna,  you  are 
talking  wildly ;  you  do  not  understand  !  How 
CSLU  I  make  you  understand  ?  My  dearest,  listen 
to  me.  It  is  not  for  myself  now  so  much  that  I 
speak,  but  for  you,  my  poor  dear  innocent  darling. 
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For  Heaven's  sake,  listen  to  me,   and  don't  be 
angry  if  I  speak  too  plainly  !     See,  I  am  trying  to 
talk  calmly.      Don't  look  at  me  so  reproachfully. 
I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.     Till  this 
night  I  have  done  you  no  harm.     All  the  sorrow 
and  hardship  and  suffering  have  been  mine ;   but 
now  I  tell  you  fairly,   sorrow  and  hardship   and 
suffering  will  be  yours  if  you  do  not  marry  me. 
I  cannot  tell  what  demon  possessed  me  to  entice 
you  here.     If  we  could  stand  where  we  were  this 
morning,  I  would  shoot  myself  rather  than  place 
you  in  the  position  I  have  done.      But  as  it  has 
been  done,  for  God's  sake,  marry  me.     I  know 
•what  the  world  will  say.    Your  sex  always  believe 
the  worst  of  one  another.    No  one  will  ever  credit 
things  are  only  as  they  are.     Marry  me,  and  I 
will  spend  my  life  in  tr^'ing  to  make  you  amends 
for  the  evil  I  have  wrought.      Marry  me,  darling, 
and  we  will  go  away  and  begin  a  fresh  life  in  a 
fresh  place — a  new  beautiful  life    in   some    fair 
land  beyond  the  sea." 

He  was  almost  incoherent  in  his  anguish  and 
his  entreaties.      He  flung    himself  at    her  feet 
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on  tlie  earthen  floor;  lie  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  his  burning  lips  upon  it ;  he  prayed  her 
by  every  memory  in  the  past,  by  every  hope  of 
the  future ;  he  adjured  her  by  everything  a 
woman  could  hold  dear ;  he  lavished  upon  her 
every  term  of  endearment  his  passionate  nature 
could  utter ;  and  she  only  stood  looking  down  at 
him  with  terrified  eyes,  which  held  no  light  of 
love  in  them. 

Somehow,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had  been  a 
poor,  poor  lover.  The  player  who  stakes  his  all 
on  a  single  throw  more  often  than  not  rises  a 
loser.  A  cool  head  and  a  cold  hand  make  a  sure 
hand.  The  game  was  not  for  Gorman  Muir.  He 
knew  this  while  he  was  conjuring  her,  by  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  to  give  him  the 
right  to  stand  between  her  and  the  world — knew 
it  before  she  said,  in  those  soft  tones  which 
stabbed  him  like  a  knife, 

*'  It  is  of  no  use.  Even  if  all  turn  out  as  you 
say,  I  cannot  marry  you." 

"But  think,"  he  persisted.  ''  How  could  you 
bear  to  know  j'our  name  was  in  every  one's  mouth? 
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We  might  be  able  to  keep  the  matter  quiet  for  a 
time,  but  it  must  leak  out  eventually." 

"  I  have  committed  no  sin,"  she  answered. 

''And  I  have,  I  suppose;  yet  it  will  be  your 
fair  fame  that  will  be  sullied — " 

"Nothing  but  my  own  act  can  ever  really 
do  that,"  she  retorted.  "  What  the  world  chooses 
to  say  I  must  bear;  but  if  I  were  so  false  to 
myself  as  to  marry  you,  I  should  have  to  endure 
the  pangs  of  self-reproach  as  well  as  of  misery." 

"I  am,  then,  such  a  vile  wretch  that  you 
think  it  impossible  for  me  to  win  a  woman's 
love  ?"  he  asked,  with  scornful  self-depreciation. 

'•  You  could  never  win  mine  now,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  sadness — 
"never  I" 

"  And  you  will  not  let  me  have  even  the  satis- 
faction of  devoting  my  life  to  wiping  out  the  error 
of  this  night  ?" 

"  Xo.  I  should  prefer  the  worst  people  could 
say  of  me  to  marrying  you." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  At  last  he  felt 
she  was  in  earnest. 
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*'Well,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done,"  he  said,  folding  his  arms  across  his  chest, 
and  looking  the  very  incarnation  of  angry  despair. 

**  Nothing,  except  to  leave  me  free  to  go 
home." 

"  You  cannot  go  home  while  this  tempest  is 
raging ;  hut  the  moment  it  abates  I  will  take  you 
back.  I  promise  you  that  on  my  honour.  Do 
not  smile  so  contemptuously.  If  I  have  erred,  I 
shall  tfepent  my  error  through  every  day  of  my 
future  life;  and,  besides,  it  was  for  you.  How 
could  any  man  think  so  beautiful  a  casket  held 
only  a  heart  of  stone  !  I  will  leave  you  now,  if 
you  promise  me  not  to  attempt  to  leave  this 
wretched  shelter  till  I  come  for  you." 

She  hesitated,  and  made  no  reply. 

"Then  I  must  remain  here,"  he  said.  "I 
cannot  have  your  death  at  my  door.  I  entreat  of 
you  to  promise  me.  If  you  will  not  be  my  wife, 
every  moment  I  stay  here  may  make  matters 
worse  for  you  hereafter." 

"I  promise,  then,"  she  answered  reluctantly. 

"I  am  going,  heart  of  stone,"  he  said,   in 

VOL.  III.  H 
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accents  of  the  most  mournful  reproach.  ''I  do 
not  wish  that  some  day  you  may  know  from 
experience  the  anguish  you  have  caused  me. 
What  a  cursed  fate,"  he  added  passionately,  *'that 
out  of  all  the  women  on  earth  I  should  have 
given  my  love  to  you  !  But  it  is  over.  I  will 
trample  your  memory  under  foot ;  I  will  strive  to 
forget  your  lovely  face.  There  are  women  who 
lead  men  to  destruction,  and  there  are  women 
who  drive  them  to  destruction.  You  are  .one  of 
the  latter;  but  I  won't  be  destroyed  by  you — I 
swear  it !  You  have  spoiled  my  life  so  far ;  but 
you  shall  spoil  it  no  longer.  Before  Heaven,  as 
I  stand  looking  at  you  now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  curse  or  to  bless  you." 

She  remained  for  a  short  while  mute,  regard- 
ing him  with  an  expression  which  had  something 
curious  in  its  infinite  sorrow.  At  length  she 
asked, 

"  May  I  say  something  to  you  ?" 

"Say  what  you  choose,"  he  answered;  *' it 
will  be  nothing  pleasant,  I  am  sure." 

"No,  it  is  nothing  pleasant/'  she  agreed. 
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''  Still,  say  on.  I  ^YOuld  rather  hear  you  speak 
in  anger  than  not  hear  you  speak  at  all." 

*'  You  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  to- 
night that  I  loved  you.  Judge  how  true  -what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  is,  when  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  you  were  right.  I  loved  you  once.  I  do 
not  mean  I  should  ever  have  married  you  ; 
but—" 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her,  with 
a  passionate  gesture,  as  he  cried  in  rapture, 

"You  will  love  me  again — " 

"  Never !  Once  love  is  killed,  it  can  never 
grow  again.  The  day  mine  died  I  knew  it  was 
my  own  ideal  I  had  cared  for ;  not  you.  0,  no — 
no — no  !  not  jou. !" 

"  Why  do  you  taunt  me  in  this  way?  After 
raising  me  high  as  Heaven,  why  do  3'ou  cast  me 
down  into  Hell  ?" 

"  I  am  not  taunting  you.  It  is  the  last  thing 
I  should  think  of  doing.  You  have  been  very 
eruel  to  me.  A  lonely  girl,  without  a  human 
being  to  rest  upon,  you  persecuted  me,  as  you 
yourself  said  just  now.     You  could  have  left  mc. 
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I  could  not  go  away  and  leave  you.  You  made 
my  life  bitter.  You  have  to-day  done  me  a  wrong, 
the  consequence  of  whicli  you  admit  I  can  only 
faintly  foreshadow ;  but  I  could  forgive  you  all 
these  things — " 

"  If  there  were  not  some  one  thing  you  can- 
not forgive.     What  is  it?"  he  scoffed. 

*'  I  will  tell  you.  I  called  one  day,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  see  a  lady  who  lives  on  the  Ormeau 
Eoad.  She  was  out,  but  had  left  a  message,  and 
the  servant,  showing  me  up-stairs,  asked  me  to 
wait  for  her.  Almost  opposite  was  a  little  road- 
side public-house,  at  which  a  car  drew  up.  You 
and  a  girl,  and  I  suppose  her  brother,  got  off,  and 
went  into  the  public -house." 

*'  I  should  like  to  hear  the  end  of  your  story,"' 
said  Gorman  defiantly,  as  she  paused.  "  That  is 
not  the  finish,  I  conclude." 

"  No  ;  that  is  not  the  finish.  After  a  time 
you  all  came  out  again ;  the  girl — 0,  she  was  so 
young  and  so  pretty  ! — flushed  and  excited.  She 
had  lovely  light-brown  hair — I  do  not  think  she 
could  have  been  more  than  sixteen ;  and  after  you 
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were  seated,  she  put  her  arm  round  j'our  neck, 
and  laid  her  head  on  your  shoulder.  Her  honnet 
was  tumbling  off,  and  her  brother  knocked  it  on 
with  a  loud  laugh ;  and  you — you  laughed,  and 
the  driver  laughed  too  ;  and  then  the  car  drove 
off ;  and  I — I — I  then  knew  you  were  not  what 
you  had  seemed  to  me  —  what  I  had  fancied 
you  were." 

A  dull  red  wave  of  crimson  blood  surged  up 
into  Gorman's  face,  and  stayed  there.  He  could 
not  speak ;  he  could  not  even  look  at  Berna. 

"  I  cried  that  night  such  tears  as  had  never 
fallen  from  my  eyes  since  the  morning  m}^  father 
died,"  went  on  the  girl.  "  I  thought  I  never 
could  forget  the  shame  of  having  been  told  by  a 
man  like  yourself  that  he  loved  me — me! — and  I 
was  so  sorry  for  that  poor  young  thing ;  her  face 
and  her  loose  brown  hair  still  haunt  me  in  my 
dreams." 

"Stop,"  said  Gorman  hoarsely;  "she  is  not 
one  fit  for  you  to  speak  of."  And,  without  adding 
another  word,  he  opened  the  door,  and,  passing 
out,  stood  bareheaded  in  the  darkness,  with  the 
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rain  beatinor,   and  the   spray  wliirling,    and   the 


'o' 


wind  shrieking  —  a  man  whose  own  acts  con- 
demned him. 

Passing  round  the  cabin,  he  entered  a  rude 
shed,  in  one  corner  of  which  a  horse  was  tied  up  ; 
in  another  corner  two  men  lay  stretched  on  some 
straw,  both  of  whom  stirred  as  Gorman  came  in 
and  securely  fastened  the  hitch.  A  kntern  hang- 
ing upon  a  nail  shed  a  weird  light  over  the  scene. 
Without  speaking  a  word,  Gorman  turned  a  creel 
bottom  upwards  and  sat  down  upon  it,  his  face 
set,  his  head  bent,  his  hands  loosely  clasped 
between  his  knees.  At  last  one  of  the  men  got 
up,  and  approached  him. 

"How  does  she  take  it,  sorr  ?"  he  asked. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?" 

"  Faith  !  I'm  thinking  it'll  maybe  turn  out  the 
business  of  all  of  us." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I"  commanded  Gorman. 

With  a  growl  Sniff  might  have  envied,  Doey 
returned  to  his  lair,  while  he  watched  his  master 
through  cunning  half-closed  eyes. 

"  I  hope  he  mayn't  have  murdered  the  girl," 
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he   thought;    "there's  a  power  of  evil  in   thon 
face." 

The  long,  long  night  wore  on,  and  still  Gor- 
man never  moved,  save  now  and  again  to  open 
the  door  and  look  at  the  sky,  still  black  as  ink, 
across  which  the  storm-fiends  were  riding  amid 
a  deluge  of  rain.  Over  the  rocks  close  at  hand 
the  sea  was  spending  its  fury ;  the  mad  roar  and 
din  of  the  billows  sounded  awful  in  so  lonely  a 
place,  amid  the  terrible  desolation  and  murky 
darkness.  For  ever  that  night  stood  out  in 
Gorman's  memory  —  a  night  without  a  star  of 
hope  or  ray  of  promise  !  Towards  morning  the 
wind  dropped  a  little.  Day  dawned  with  sullen 
reluctance,  as  though  loth  to  commence  its  work. 
The  tide  had  ebbed  so  far  it  was  almost  at  its 
turn,  and  the  sea-horses,  with  their  wild  white 
manes,  were  rushing  out  into  mid-channel.  The 
rain  was  still  pouring  down  in  torrents,  yet  even 
that  seemed  to  be  slackening.  The  expanse  of 
tossing  billows  and  sad  seashore  was  depressing  to 
a  degree ;  there  was  no  sun  to  cheer  and  lighten 
the   green  slopes  of  Down.     Not  a  living  crea- 
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ture — man,  child,  dog,  or  bird — was  to  be  seen, 
save  Gorman  himself.  It  might  have  been  the 
last  day  of  the  world,  and  Gorman  the  last  human 
being  in  it,  as  he  stood  looking  seaward  over  the 
gray  lough,  where  the  waves  were  madly  chasing 
each  other,  thinking  of  his  wrecked  life,  of  the 
wild'sin  he  had  attempted,  but  which  he  was  not 
sinner  enough  to  carry  through  to  its  bitter  end. 
Behind  him  lay  first  a  stretch  of  soft  green  turf 
soaked  and  soddened  with  wet,  and  then  some 
rising  ground  covered  with  emerald  grass,  which, 
when  once  wild  flowers  begin  to  spring,  is  dotted 
with  stars  and  bells  in  unimaginable  variety. 
There  thyme  yields  its  perfumes  to  each  wander- 
ing breeze ;  there  the  heather  and  the  gorse,  and 
lovely  weeds,  and  tiny  strawberries,  and  trailing 
blackberry  runners  grow  all  together  in  exquisite 
disorder  and  tangled  beauty. 

The  picturesque  cabin  no  longer  faces  the 
sea ;  it  alone  has  vanished ;  all  else  remains  the 
same.  In  fine  weather  the  old  castle  at  Carrick- 
fergus  can  be  seen  from  the  spot  where  Gorman 
stood  ;    where  the  lough   widens   and  merges  in 
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the  Channel  the  bold  line  of  the  GoLbins  is 
clearly  ^dsible  ;  to  the  left  lies  the  little  harbour, 
where  on  that  morning,  now  so  far  away,  there 
rode  at  safe  anchorage  the  yawl  in  which  Gorman 
had  insanely  purposed  to  carry  an  unwilling  girl 
to  Scotland  in  order  to  make  her  his  willing  wife. 
There  are  still  the  rocks  that  have,  since  that 
awful  night,  been  out  amid  the  howling  of  the 
tempest  and  the  din  of  the  waves.  It  all  looks 
fair  and  peaceful  on  a  fine  day  in  summer.  There 
is  a  great  charm  of  rest  about  the  sunny  slope, 
a  sense  of  pleasant  loneliness  delightful  to  one 
who  has  lived  pent  up  in  cities;  but  on  that 
gloomy  winter's  morning — smarting  under  the 
consciousness  of  loss,  aching  with  remorseful 
memories  of  wrong — it  seemed  to  Gorman  Muir 
a  spot  accursed,  a  place  whence  content  and 
happiness  had  fled,  never  to  return. 

Slowly  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  shed, 
where  Doey  was  making  a  reluctant  toilet  by 
slipping  his  arms  into  a  heavy  pilot-coat. 

"Put  the  horse  in,"  commanded  Gorman. 

*'In  where  ?"  asked  Peter,  astonished. 
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"  Are  you  a  fool  7    In  the  car,  to  be  sure." 

With  a  gesture  of  intense  disgust,  Mr.  Doey 
flung  off  his  over  and  under  coats,  and  proceeded 
to  obey  instructions  with  the  muttered  commen- 
tary that  "  he  hoped  he  mightn't  be  the  only 
fool  going  that  morning." 

Whilst  he  was  hooking  on  the  traces,  his 
master  came  and  stood  beside  him,  regarding  the 
rickety  conveyance  with  a  strange  abstracted  gaze. 

"  Where  am  I  to  take  her  this  time  ?"  asked 
Doey,  referring  to  the  car,  not  to  Berna. 

"  Nowhere,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Faith,  then,  and  it  is  a  queer  notion,  har- 
nessing the  beast  to  stand  out  in  this  wet  draughty 
hole  !     He  might  as  well  be  in  a  bog." 

"  He's  not  going  to  stand ;  but  I  mean  to 
drive  him  myself." 

Mr.  Doey,  who  was  backing  the  horse,  sus- 
pended this  operation.  ''Master,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  whisper,  though  there  was  not  a  soul  to  hear, 
"  YOU  haven't  murdered  her,  have  you  ?" 

Gorman  laughed  mirthlessly.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  only  perhaps  because  I  did  not  feel  tempted." 
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"Then  what  call  have  you  for  the  car,  sorr? 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  lady?" 

"What  is  that  to  you  ?" 

"It  may  be  a  heap  to  me.  I've  run  a  serious 
risk  over  this  business  to  please  you,  and  it's 
my  right  to  know  now  what  is  in  your  mind  at 
this  minute.  If  the  weather  moderates — and 
I'm  not  afraid  but  that  it  "will — the  wind  is 
not  so  contrary  but  with  a  bit  of  tacking  we 
might  make  Portpatrick  easy  before  dark." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  Portpatrick.  I  intend 
to  drive  Miss  Boyle  back  to  the  place  she  was 
brought  from." 

"My  heavens!  Are  you  mad?"  exclaimed 
Doey.  "  No,  Mr.  Gorman,  it's  no  use  looking 
that  way  at  me.  I'm  as  gt)od  a  man  as  your- 
self, though  I  haven't  as  much  money  to  play 
at  chuck  with.  Liberty's  as  sweet  to  me  as  put- 
ting a  rope  round  your  neck  may  be  to  you.  I 
don't  know  what  the  sentence  is  for  such  a  game 
as  we  started  to  play,  but  it's  not  long  since  it 
was  a  hanging  job ;  and.  if  you  had  not  told  me 
faithful  she  should  never  see  Ireland  more  unless 
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she  saw  it  as  jour  wife,  I  would  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter." 

For  answer,  Gorman  only  seized  the  horse's 
head,  and  began  leading  him  round  to  the  front 
door  of  the  cabin. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  master ;  if  you've  done 
nothing  more,  you've  swore  her,  haven't  you  ? 
Maybe  you  haven't  a  Testament  handy ;  but 
there's  a  bap  in  my  pocket :  swear  her  on  that, 
it's  better  nor  nothing." 

"  You'd  better  stand  clear,"  advised  Gorman, 
in  a  tone  which  meant  *' Danger." 

"  At  least,  let  me  take  the  reins,  sorr." 

Gorman's  eyes  flashed.  "  You  old  scoun- 
drel !"  he  cried.  *'  Do  you  think  I  would  trust 
her  with  you  if  th^e  was  a  convenient  quarry 
anywhere  about  ?" 

"  I  brought  her  to  you  safe  enough  from 
Ardilaw  Hill,"  retorted  Mr.  Doey.  ''  Well,  well, 
have  your  own  way  of  it,  and  see  where  it  will 
land  you.  I  wouldn't  be  standing  in  your  shoes 
this  minute  for  something.  Mind,  you  must  keep 
me  clear ;  if  there  is  law  and  justice  in  the  land, 
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you  must  keep  me  clear,  and  I'll  expect  to  be 
well  paid  for  the  distress  of  my  mind,  over  and 
above  what  I  was  to  get  anyway.'' 

Gorman  entered  the  hut,  the  bare  misery  of 
which  the  sad  morning  light  brought  into  full 
relief.  Berna  was  standing  ready ;  she  looked  as 
if  she  had  never  sat  down  all  night.  The  turf 
fire  was  now  a  mere  heap  of  white  feathery 
powder;  the  bare  walls  showed  long  stains  of 
wet ;  through  the  blackened  rafters  the  thatch 
was  plainly  visible.  Gorman  glanced  remorse- 
fully around.  Here  was  a  palace  to  which  he 
had  brought  his  queen,  who  answered  his 
greeting  with  heavy  e^'es  and  pale  cheeks, 
but  spoke  no  impatient  word,  no  sentence  of 
reproach. 

"How  is  it  to  be  ?"  asked  Gorman ;  "am  I 
to  take  you  back  ?" 

She  merely  inclined  her  head  in  reply. 

"  You  have  thought  it  all  over?" 

"Yes." 

"You  have  been  hard  upon  me  in  your 
judgment." 
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She  turned  her  head  aside  with  a  weary 
gesture,  as  she  said, 

''I  will  go  now,  Mr.  Muir ;  I  have  only 
waited  since  dawn  because  I  promised  you  that 
I  would." 

"  0  Berna  !  0  my  darling !  can  I  never  set 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you  right  ?" 

She  stopped  on  her  way  to  the  door.  "Never 
mind  about  that,"  she  murmured  ;  "  only — " 

"Is  it  sin  no  more,  you  mean  ?"  he  asked 
bitterly. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  she  looked  at  him. 
Through  future  years  full  of  toil,  trouble,  and 
temptation,  he  carried  the  memory  of  that  look 
like  a  talisman. 

If  the  drive  to  Groomsport  by  night  had 
seemed  long,  the  return  journey  by  day  appeared 
endless.  The  horse  was  well-nigh  spent  before 
they  got  half-way  to  Craigantlet.  Three  times 
Gorman  was  forced  to  descend  and  lead  it  up  the 
hill,  encouraging  the  creature  with  cheery  words 
as  well  as  his  sad  heart  would  let  him.  Once 
the  summit  was  gained  they  got  on  better.    Down 
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towards  the  valley,  past  Finney's  Farm  and  Ardi- 
law,  where  the  chimneys  were  smoking,  and  the 
indefatigahle  Bell  already  up,  the  car  howled 
rapidly ;  along  the  mudd}'  lane  they  splashed 
and  floundered.  ''  If  only  now,"  thought  Gor- 
man, ''  we  can  reach  Clear  Stream  without  meet- 
ing any  one,  all  may  yet  he  well." 

They  did  not  meet  a  creature.  They  stopped 
at  the  gate.  Gorman  almost  lifted  the  girl  out, 
and  they  hurried  together  through  the  tiny  shrub- 
bery, and  across  the  bridge  and  into  the  house, 
the  door  of  which  stood  wide  open. 

Piuth  met  them  in  the  hall;  at  the  first 
sight  of  their  worn  faces  she  guessed  almost 
how  matters  had  fallen  out. 

"Don't  speak  a  word,  Miss  Berna,"  she 
whispered;  *'the  mistress  came  home  last  night 
not  half  an  hour  after  you  had  gone.  They've 
got  a  boy  down  with  the  smallpox  at  Mrs.  Gray's, 
and  all  the  arts  of  man  wouldn't  have  kept  your 
mother  in  the  house  once  she  knew  it.  She's 
been  going  on  about  you  all  night  like  a  mad 
woman ;    but  I  have  coaxed  her  to  lie  down,  and 
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made  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  she's  asleep  now. 
For  any  sake,  Mr.  Muir,  don't  be  stopping  here. 
I  wouldn't  for  untold  money  she  woke  and  saw 
you.     She's  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind." 

"I  am  going,"  said  Gorman.  "Good-bye, 
Miss  Boyle ;"  and  he  was  turning  away  without 
another  word,  when  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him.  "  God  bless  you  !"  he  added,  pressing 
it  in  both  of  his ;  and  then  Berna  and  her  nurse 
were  alone,  lookinsr  at  each  other  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  Ym. 

Mrs.  Boyle  was,  indeed,  neither  to  ''  hold  nor 
to  bind."  Ruth  had  in  nowise  exaggerated 
that  lady's  mental  condition.  Her  previous 
states  of  ceaseless  restlessness  and  maundering 
imbecility  might  have  been  described  as  calmly 
wise  when  contrasted  with  the  temper  which 
had  entered  into  possession  of  a  chamber  never 
thoroughly  swept  and  garnished.  What  with 
dread  of  "losing  her  beauty,"  rage  because 
Berna  had  "  gone  off  with  a  vagabond,  whose 
like  for  wickedness  could  not  be  found  in  the 
county,"  and  fury  because  the  young  man  had 
been  so  far  "  left  to  himself  as  to  take  up  with 
a  bit  of  a  child " — the  widow's  ravings  were 
maddening  to  hear. 

"I  hope  you're  satisfied  now,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  "You'll  be  the  talk  of  the  town;  not 
a  child  playing  itself  in  the  gutter  but  will  point 
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a  dirty  finger  after  3'ou.  0  dear !  was  it  for  this 
I  took  the  trouble  of  bringing  you  up  respectable, 
never  letting  you  hear  a  word  but  what  was  of  the 
best,  and  setting  you  an  example  the  Queen's  own 
children,  maybe,  don't  see  before  them  "?  If  there's 
law,  though,  in  Ireland,  I'll  be  even  with  that 
rogue ;  he's  taken  this  way  to  be  revenged  on  me 
because  I'd  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Here, 
get  out  of  my  way;  don't  be  standing  there 
ma-ma-ing  me,  I'm  sick  of  such  falseness — 
looking  as  you  could  hardly  bear  the  sight  of  a 
man  coming  to  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  me, 
and  then  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  starting 
off  with  him,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  too  !  Fine 
carryings-on,  I'll  be  bound,  there  have  been  here 
with  you  and  that  old  hypocrite  Ruth ;  and  me 
so  unsuspecting,  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  any 
wrong-doing.  Ah,  it's  true  enough,  still  water 
fiows  deep !  There  is  no  conception  of  the 
depth  of  you.  I  always  did  say  nobody  living 
would  ever  be  up  to  the  cunning  of  Ulick  Boyle, 
but  you  are  craftier  still." 

"  Will  you  let  her  alone,  mem  ?"  interposed 
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that  "  old  hypocrite  "  Euth.  "  Trouble  enough 
has  come  upon  her,  though  none  of  her  own 
making;  and  it  would  be  more  fitting  if  you 
were  trying  to  comfort  her  at  this  minute  in- 
stead of  talking  in  the  wild  way  you  are  doing." 

"  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  I  am 
sure,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Boyle,  ''when  a  lady 
born  comes  to  be  lectured  by  her  own  servant ! 
I'll  be  glad  if  you'll  suit  yourself  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  only  hope  you  may  get  another  mistress 
the  masterpiece  of  goodness  I  have  been  to  you." 

''I  am  beholden  to  you,  mem,  for  many  and 
many's  the  kindness,"  answered  Ruth,  ''  and  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  the  contrary;  but  I 
won't  stand  by  and  hear  the  child  I  nursed  ac- 
cused of  doing  things  it  never  would  have  entered 
into  her  head  to  think  about.  As  for  leaving  you 
till  Miss  Berna  goes  to  Newr}^,  that  I  won't  do. 
After  she  is  gone,  you  may  get  rid  of  me  as  soon 
as  you  like." 

"If  anybody  had  taken  their  Bible  oath," 
declared  Mrs.  Boyle,  ''the  day  would  come  when 
you'd  be  willing  to  leave  me,  I'd  have  said  they 
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had  no  more  sense  than  a  calf,  and  we  all  know 
what  a  foolish,  shambling  sort  of  a  creature  a  calf 
is ;  but  it's  well  to  be  seen  I  am  poor  now  and 
thought  a  nobody  of  among  yoa.  Wait  a  bit, 
though.  Everything  has  a  turn — even  the  salt 
sea ;  and  maybe  you'll  be  repenting  yourself  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes — sitting  among  the  cinders 
like  Job — when  you  see  me  rich  and  considered, 
and  merry  as  it's  my  nature  to  be,  and  as  I  would 
be  if  it  wasn't  for  the  misery  of  my  life.  There 
never  was  a  truer  word  said  than  that  misfortunes 
never  come  single.  I've  had  enough  to  break  a 
bank.  And  as  if  all  my  past  troubles  were  not 
enough,  there's  this  scandal  Berna  has  got  herself 
into,  that'll  make  us  the  sport  of  the  county." 

"If  you  would  only  keep  it  to  yourself,  mistress, 
the  county  need  not  be  one  bit  the  wiser." 

"And  let  the  Muirs  have  the  say  all  their  own 
way?  No,  thank  you,  Paith;  that  may  be  your 
notion,  but  it's  not  mine.  There  is  not  a  living 
soul  but  will  be  told  how  we've  been  served — a 
lone  widow  and  a  helpless  child.  AYhat's  that 
you're   saying,   Berna?      You  wish  I   would  not 
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mention  that  subject  ?  Trust  me  !  You  ought 
to  have  considered  how  j^our  sin  would  find  you 
out  before  you  got  into  such  a  scrape.  Just  lay 
my  bonnet  and  shawl  ready,  Ruth.  Though  I'm 
hoarse  with  the  cold,  I'll  lose  not  even  one  day 
before  going  to  see  Mr.  McCurdy  as  to  how  we 
can  pay  them  out.  0,  and  indeed,  it's  he's  the 
clever  lawyer !  A  red-hot  Orangeman ;  and  yet 
they  say  there's  nothing  he  delights  in  more 
than  getting  off  a  Roman.  I  don't  think  it's 
Christian  myself  to  be  willing,  even  for  money, 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  the  Pope's  followers — still, 
Jew  or  Christian,  there's  not  one  like  him  in  the 
North  for  knowledge  and  impudence.  What  are 
you  wringing  your  hands  for,  girl  ?  If  you're  so 
fond  of  Mr.  Gorman  Muir  as  all  that  comes  to,  you 
had  better  go  after  him  again,  and  stop  with  him, 
though  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  wanted  you." 

For  once,  Berna  did  speak  strongly,  but  she 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind.  Mrs. 
Boyle  remained  resolute. 

"  If  you  have  no  respect  for  yourself,  I  have 
respect  for  you,"  declared  the  widow.     ''I'm  not 
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a  child  to  be  taught,  and  I'll  not  be  instructed  by 
you.  I'd  just  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  I'd  say  to 
your  father  hereafter  when  he  comes  up  and  asks 
me,  '  How  did  it  happen,  Millicent'  (he  never  was 
free  and  familiar  like  the  way  some  men  are),  ^you 
let  them  as  brought  disgrace  on  my  daughter  off 
scot-free  ?'  No;  I'll  do  my  duty  by  you,  though 
you  haven't  done  your  duty  by  yourself.  Where's 
there  another  mother,  I  wonder,  would  sacrifice 
herself  to  you  as  I  am  doing  ?  I'll  miss  the  train 
if  I'm  not  smart.  It's  seven  years  that  villain 
will  get,  if  he  gets  a  day." 

"Never  heed  her,  dear,"  said  Euth,  as  Mrs. 
Boyle  left  the  room  to  array  herself  for  the  con- 
quest of  Mr.  McCurdy  and  the  destruction  of 
Gorman  Muir.  "  There's  not  an  attorney  but 
will  tell  the  mistress  the  best  thing  she  can  do 
is  to  go  home  and  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  her 
head.  What  matter  if  she  does  go  the  round  of 
the  lawyers  ?  They're  all  sworn  to  secrecy,  like 
the  priests ;  and  maybe  she'll  be  content  when 
she  understands  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  nobody  to  do  it." 
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If  ever  a  man  were  driven  well-nigh  to  dis- 
traction with  the  drivelling  folly  of  a  would-be 
client,  Mr.  McCurdy  was  that  man. 

During  the  whole  of  his  legal  experience  he 
had  never  felt  so  thoroughly  mystified.  Advice  he 
gave  one  moment  he  was  forced  to  retract  the 
next.  No  kaleidoscope  could  have  shaken  up 
the  multiplicity  of  patterns  the  widow  presented 
before  him.  He  had  a  clear  head,  but  it  reeled 
with  the  mass  of  unconnected  narrative  to  which 
he  was  forced  to  listen. 

"Good  heavens !"  he  cried  at  last,  " I  thought 
from  what  you  said,  to  begin  with,  the  girl  was  a 
mere  child,  and  now  I  gather  she  is  getting  on  for 
twenty  years  of  age.  Your  best  and  wisest  plan 
is  to  do  nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  'Least  said  the  soonest  mended.'  If  they 
like  to  marry,  give  them  your  blessing.  I  am 
sure  I  hope  they  will  be  happy.  '  All's  well  that 
ends  well,'  you  know.  Now,  you  must  really  ex- 
cuse me,  I  have  clients  to  attend  to.  No;  I'm 
sorry  to  appear  rude  to  a  lady,  but  I  have  already 
given  you  more  than  an  hour  of  my  time.     Ross, 
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show  Mrs.  Boyle  out.  Good-morning,  ma'am  ;  I 
am  truly  glad  matters  are  no  worse.  They  might 
have  heen,  you  know." 

It  was  late  hefore  Mrs.  Boyle  returned  home, 
dispirited,  cold,  faint,  wet,  miserable.  She  had 
during  the  course  of  the  day  received  many  hard 
knocks,  the  worst  of  all  coming  from  "'Tilda 
Sheill,"  who  said,  "  There  is  not  a  thmg  wrong 
with  Hughey  Gray  but  chicken-pox,  only  Mrs. 
Gray  didn't  know  how  else  to  get  lid  of  you 
civilly.  She  was  in  town  to-day,  and  told  me 
so  herself,"  added  this  candid  friend,  who  had 
begun  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  going  shares 
with  Mrs.  Boyle  even  in  a  boarding-house  for 
gentlemen. 

*'And  if  I  was  you,''  went  on  Miss  Sheill, 
"  and  had  a  daughter  misbehaved  herself,  I  would 
not  go  singing  the  story  through  the  streets  like 
a  ballad.  You'll  only  make  a  laughing-stock  of 
yourself.  People  will  be  screaming  to  hear  you 
thought  the  young  man  was  after  you  till  you 
found  Berna  had  managed  to  catch  him.  You 
took  us  all  in  finelv,  but  not  near  so  well  as  vou 
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took  in  yourself.  You  never  had  much  sense, 
Milly;  but  I  scarce  thought  you  would  be  so 
simple  as  to  suppose  a  young  man  would  make 
love  to  an  old  woman  while  a  young  one  was 
near." 

This  was  the  cruellest  cut  of  all.  Mrs.  Boyle 
held  her  to  her  guns,  but  Miss  Sheill  captured 
them  one  by  one.  She  knew  the  widow's  age 
to  an  hour,  and  she  had  no  mercy.  When  Mrs. 
Boyle  left  this  companion  of  her  youth  she  felt 
that  the  world  was  very  cruel,  and  she  strangely 
lonely  in  it. 

"Lay  my  things  past,  Berna,"  she  said;  "if 
I  never  want  them  again,  they'll  come  in  for  you. 
I  think  I'll  go  to  my  bed,  Ruth;  as  everybody 
remarked  to-day,  I'd  no  business  to  be  out  with 
such  a  cold  on  me.  A  drop  of  hot  whey  might 
take  this  weight  off  my  chest.  What's  that  you're 
saying,  Berna  dear?  Wouldn't  I  like  a  basin 
of  arrowroot  ?  I  would,  well,  if  I  could  only 
swallow  it ;  but  I  couldn't.  My  heart  is  in  my 
mouth,  and  there  is  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  big 
as  an  egg.     Yes ;    you  may  help  me  to  bed    if 
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you  wish.  I've  been  working  for  you  all  day, 
and  this  is  the  end  of  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  mamma  must  be  very  ill,  Euth," 
remarked  Berna,  later  on  in  the  same  evening. 
''I  don't  know  when  she  kissed  me  of  her  own 
free  will  before." 

"  She  has  got  a  bad  cold  on  her,  miss;  she'll 
be  herself  again  in  the  morning,"  answered  Euth, 
with  unconscious  irony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

At  Clear  Stream  Cottage  the  dinner-table  was 
laid  after  the  peculiar  fashion  that  found  favour 
in  Mrs.  Boyle's  eyes.  She  liked  to  take  her  meals 
as  though  life  were  either  an  eternal  picnic  or 
the  commencement  of  a  hurried  journey,  which 
necessitated  food  being  swallowed  standing  and 
with  loins  girt. 

There  was  nothing  the  widow  loved  better 
than  a  raid  into  the  pantry,  where  ''  she  could  eat 
a  mouthful  of  whatever  was  going."  Next  to  this 
delightful  proceeding  she  inclined  to  upsetting 
all  usual  arrangements. 

For  example,  were  tea  the  repast  in  progress, 
she  immediately  thought  she  should  like  a  slice 
or  two  of  ham,  ''  as  much  as  would  lie  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife  ;"  and  when  Ruth  added  eggs  she 
was  wont  to  say,  '•  The  extravagant  creature,  it's 
well  to  be   seen   she  hasn't  to  pay  for  all  this," 
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and  then,  under  protest,  eat  what  ^yas  set  before 
her,  "  or  else  the  good  victuals  will  just  be 
thrown  out." 

Ten  days  had  passed  since  she  was  ''  laid  by" 
with  that  cold  contracted  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  her  ''  thankless  daughter." 

During  that  period  she  ordered  her  household 
by  having  her  bedroom-door  set  wide,  and  scream- 
ing directions  to  Euth  along  the  passage ;  and 
when  she  got  better  she  at  once  proceeded  to  find 
fault  with  everything  which  had  been  done  during 
her  illness. 

"You're  a  fine  useless  pair,"  she  declared,  with 
scorching  irony.  "If  it  wasn't  for  me  the  house 
would  soon  go  to  wrack  and  ruin.  You'd  best 
make  up  a  stew  of  that  mutton-bone,  Euth,  with 
plenty  of  potatoes ;  and  0,  but  those  potatoes  are 
the  take  in,  I'd  every  bit  as  soon  eat  soap  ;  that'll 
be  enough  for  two ;  as  for  me,  I  only  want  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  bite  of  bread.  If  things  go  on  as 
they  are  doing,  I  suppose  I  won't  be  able  long  to 
have  even  that.  What's  that  you  are  saying, 
Berna — you'd  like  a  cup  of  tea,  too  ?     Well,  you 
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are  not  going  to  have  tea,  miss ;  you'll  eat  and 
keep  up  your  strength,  and  give  people  no  cause 
to  say  you  are  breaking  your  heart  because  that 
good-for-nothing  Gorman  Muir  won't  have  any 
say  to  you.  I  dare  be  sworn  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  get  off  scot-free,  but  he  will  find  out  his 
mistake.  He  forgot  he  had  me  to  deal  with  ! 
Ruth,  get  the  dinner  as  soon  as  ever  you  can. 
Yes,  I  wouldn't  say  but  you  are  right,  a  poached 
egg  might  help  to  keep  up  my  strength ;  I  feel 
sinking  for  want  of  support." 

This,  then,  was  the  composite  meal  spread 
in  the  only  sitting-room  Clear  Stream  Cottage 
boasted.  The  fare  could  not  be  considered  other 
than  plain,  but  Berna  cared  little  for  that.  Had 
there  only  been  quietness  therewith,  she  would 
have  welcomed  a  much  drier  morsel  than  that 
savoury  stew  Euth  had  concocted  from  the  mut- 
ton-bone. 

Mrs.  Boyle  was  in  the  act  of  pouring  out  a 
cup  of  tea,  while  Berna  helped  herself  to  a  portion 
of  the  dish  in  which  potatoes  played  a  principal 
part,  when  a  loud  double  knock  caused  the  widow 
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almost  to  drop  the  pot.  "  Mercy  on  us  !"  she 
exclaimed,  "  who  can  that  be  ?" 

*'  It's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vince,"  said  Euth,  in  a 
whisper,  opening  the  sitting-room  door.  "  They 
can  wait  a  minute  while  I  whip  the  dishes  out." 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Boyle.  "  Let  them  see  for  themselves  the  way 
we  have  to  live.  Maybe  it'll  shame  Eichard. 
Don't  stand  there  like  a  stock  or  a  stone,  but 
let  them  in;"  which  Euth  did. 

"Well,  Eichard,"  said  Mrs.  Boyle,  as  that 
gentleman  entered  the  hall ;  "so  you've  come  at 
last  to  take  a  look  at  us  !  Better  late  nor  never, 
you  know.  Come  in  ;  come  in,  both  of  you. 
We  were  having  a  morsel  of  dinner;  beggar's 
dish,  that  your  servants  would  turn  up  their  noses 
at,  is  good  enough  for  poor  people  like  us." 

"  I  am  extremely  fond  of  Irish  stew,"  said 
Mrs.  Yince  good-naturedly. 

"  You're  welcome  to  the  whole  of  it,  then. 
It  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  your  eating  such 
food.  I  can't  help  thinking  of  that  man's  ewe 
lamb  in  the  Bible." 
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"  Stew  is  not  exactly  your  ewe  lamb,  Mrs. 
Boyle,  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Vince.  "We  have 
come  to  talk  about  tbis  ewe  lamb,  tbougb,"  sbe 
added  kindly,  laying  ber  band  on  Berna's  sboul- 
der.  ''My  poor  cbild,  wbat  is  all  tbis  story 
about  Mr.  Muir  ?" 

''Ab,  wbat,  indeed!  Sbe  may  well  be  afraid 
to  look  you  in  tbe  face.  As  if  I  badn't  trouble 
enougb  before,  sbe  must  bring  tbis  disgrace  upon 
me.  Sbe'll  tell  you  notbing.  Sbe's  as  secret  as 
tbe  grave;  but  I  am  not  going  to  bold  my 
tongue,  sbe  may  be  very  sure  of  tbat." 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity,  Mrs.  Boyle," 
said  Pticbard  Cbarles,  "  tbat  you  bave  not,  as  you 
express  tbe  matter,  '  beld  your  tongue.'  A  great 
scandal  migbt,  witb  tbe  exercise  of  a  little  pru- 
dence, bave  been  averted." 

''I  suppose  you'll  tell  me  next  it  was  my 
fault  Gorman  Muir  cajoled  ber  into  going  off  witb 
bim." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  bear  sucb  a  version  of  tbe 
affair.  I  understood  tbe  grossest  deception  was 
practised  upon  your  daugbter." 
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"So  it  was,  the  worst  of  deception.  I'll  tell 
you  in  a  minute  what  the  double-faced  wretch 
did,"  declared  Mrs.  Boyle,  proceeding  imme- 
diately, and  at  great  length,  to  explain  Gorman's 
wickedness,  Berna's  slyness,  and  her  own  mani- 
fold perfections.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Yince  shook 
his  head  in  impatient  deprecation  of  the  widow's 
volubility.  No  one  could  edge  in  a  word  whilst 
the  stream  of  her  eloquence  flowed  glibly  on. 
Even  Mrs.  Yince  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent, 
and  sat  listening  in  dumb  amaze  to  the  utter 
folly  of  the  widow's  talk. 

As  for  Eichard  Charles,  he  held  his  hat  in  his 
left  hand,  occasionally  smoothing  the  nap  with 
his  right,  in  order  to  soothe  a  perturbation  of 
mind  incapable  of  removal.  That  day  the  world 
seemed  very  black  to  Mr.  Yince — the  glories  of 
Craigvallen,  the  satisfactory  state  of  his  banking 
account,  the  high  respect  with  which  many — very 
many — persons  regarded  him,  the  presence  of 
Marcella,  daughter  of  etcetera,  failed  to  restore 
his  equanimity. 

Mrs.   Boyle    sat   in   the    only   armchair  the 
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apartment  contained  ;  Berna  had  taken  possession 
of  a  stool  close  beside  the  hearth,  her  head  rest- 
ing against  the  black  marble  mantelpiece,  her 
eyes  cast  down,  her  cheeks  white,  her  hands 
listlessly  crossed  in  her  lap,  appealing  to  no  one 
by  word  or  glance,  yet  hearing  perforce  her 
mother's  diatribe  and  also  the  words  of  wisdom 
which,  like  pearls  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  dropped 
with  slow  and  measured  fall  from  Mr.  Tince's 
lips. 

It  was  with  no  goodwill  of  his  own  Eichard 
Charles  had  driven  out  to  Clear  Stream,  but  he 
could  not  wash  his  hands  of  Mrs.  Boyle  and 
Berna  unless  he  quarrelled  with  his  wife.  The 
seed  sown  by  his  cousin  had  grown  apace.  While 
she  was  still  complaining  about  her  head  "being 
stuffed  up "  and  her  windpipe  closed,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  lump  in  her  throat  "like  an  apple," 
and  a  "  rawness  across  her  chest  "  that  made  her 
"  fit  to  scream  every  time  she  drew  a  breath,"  the 
evil  crop  was  springing  and  ripening.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  had  heard 
something    of  the  tale — a  paragraph  had   crept 
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into  the  local  papers,  which,  hefore  Mr.  Yince's 
*'  attention  was  called  to  it,"  blossomed  out  into 
quite  a  sensational  narrative. 

Then,  indeed,  there  ensued  a  bitter  time  for 
Eichard  Charles.  Some  enemy  discoursed,  at  the 
length  of  about  a  column,  on  Miss  Boyle's  position 
and  antecedents.  Boyle  Court  figured  in  the 
story,  as  well  as  all  the  Boyles  who  had  ever 
owned  that  property ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  Berna  was  described  as  closely  con- 
nected with  our  distinguished  townsman,  Eichard 
C.  Yince,  Esq.,  of  Craigvallen ;  Ulick  Boyle's 
unfortunate  marriage,  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  ''romantic,"  the  writer  referred  to  with  a 
covert  insolence  that  stung  Eichard  Charles  to 
the  quick ;  not  to  mention  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Yince  (a  once  well-known  character)  was  dug  up 
to  do  duty  as  grandfather  in  the  exciting  tale. 

Mr.  Yince  almost  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 
This  was  the  last  sort  of  publicity  that  virtuous- 
man's  soul  craved.  Thus  to  be  gibbeted  with 
old  Sam  Yince  !  thus  to  be  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Muirs  !  to  have  people  stopping  him 
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in  the  streets  in  order  to  commiserate  Miss  Boyle 
and  ask  for  further  particulars !  to  know  those  who 
did  not  love  him  had  got  hold  of  a  story  they 
would  never  let  die — a  story  which  might  crop  up 
at  any  after  time,  and  injure  his  own  girls'  pros- 
pects when  they  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age — 
the  thing  was  awful !  Why — why  had  he  ever 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Marcella  his  wife?  why 
had  he  ever  taken  Clear  Stream  Cottage  for 
Mrs,  Boyle  ?  Why  had  he  not  insisted  either 
on  cutting  her  altogether,  or  sending  her  off  to 
Dublin  or  Liverpool  ?     Why — 

''Piichard,"  said  Mrs.  Yiuce,  when  his 
musings  had  reached  this  agonised  point,  ''  we 
must  go  to  Clear  Stream  and  see  this  poor  girl. 
If  ever  in  her  life  she  needed  a  friend,  she  needs 
one  now." 

Then  Richard  Charles  swore  as  great  an  oath 
as  such  a  man  ever  could  swear,  that  he  would  not 
go  one  step  to  Dundonald,  and  that  neither  should 
his  "wife.  If  Miss  Boyle  had  so  far  lost  all  sense 
of  decency  as  to  run  off  with  a  man,  why,  she  must 
take  the  consequences. 
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"  That  she  shall  not,  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Yince. 

"Marcella,"  replied  her  husband,  '' jou  forget 
yourself  strangely." 

Marcella  swept  across  the  library,  where  this 
conyersation  took  place.  She  was  a  portly  woman, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned — a  woman  with  a 
presence.  ''Mr.  Yince,"  she  said,  laying  one 
white  hand  on  the  table. 

She  did  not  speak  another  word — she  only 
looked  at  him,  but  that  was  enough.  He  knew 
the  hour  had  come  when  he  must  either  fight  or 
submit.  He  chose  the  wiser  course,  and — sub- 
mitted. 

"  You  shall  not  go  without  me,"  he  said,  after 
an  eloquent  silence.  '^  My  judgment  is  opposed 
to  mixing  ourselves  up  in  the  matter ;  still,  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  I  can  to  hush  up  so  great  a 
scandal." 

Mr.  Yince  at  once  decided  in  his  mind  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  marry  Berna  to  Gorman,, 
and  ship  husband,  wife,  and  mother  off  to  some 
distant  colony. 

"  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  write  a  cheque   for  a. 
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handsome  amount  to  compass  such  an  end,"  he 
declared. 

"lam  afraid  a  cheque  will  not  be  of  much 
use,"  said  Mrs.  Yince. 

"A  cheque  must  always  be  of  use,"  replied 
Mr.  Yince,  with  conviction ;  and  his  wife,  who 
like  the  galled  jade  had  felt  the  smart  of  poverty, 
did  not  contradict  his  statement. 

Then  the  carriage  was  ordered  round  and  they 
drove  together  to  Clear  Stream. 

"It  is  necessary  for  you  now,"  he  judicially 
summed  up  at  last,  addressing  his  youthful  kins- 
woman, "  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses.  We 
cannot  undo  the  past;  so  we  ought  to  try  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  harsh,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  this  scandal  will 
most  seriously  affect  your  reputation;  and  you 
cannot  repair  it  except  by  marriage  or  a  criminal 
prosecution." 

Berna  did  not  move  or  speak — she  scarcely 
seemed  to  breathe. 

"  Which  shall  it  be  ?"  asked  Pdchard  Charles, 
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vainly  trying  to  import  an  accent  of  persuasion 
into  his  tone. 

Still  Berna  made  no  reply. 

"  Marriage  seems  to  me  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  I  certainly  consider  'Mr.  Muir 
ought  to  marry  you,  and  that  you  ought  to  marry 
Mr.  Muir." 

Berna's  lips  moved,  but  no  word  escaped 
them. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  your  cousin  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Boyle  querulously.  "  He's  your  own  first 
cousin  once  removed,  and  you  can't  get  over  that; 
though  you  may  consider  your  relations  on  the 
mother's  side  scarcely  good  enough  to  look  at." 

Apparently,  Berna  did  not  consider  her  rela- 
tions on  the  mother's  side  at  all  good  enough  to 
look  at,  for,  without  casting  her  eyes  towards  Mr. 
Vince,  she  said, 

"I  shall  not  marry  Mr.  Gorman  Muir,  and 
I  shall  not  prosecute  him." 

"But  you  must  do  one  or  the  other,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Vince. 

**  Why  must  I?    As  I  told  you  before,  I  have 
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no  complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  Muir,  and  if 
I  had  I  should  not  make  it." 

"  Did  ever  anybody  hear  to  the  like  ?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Boyle,  grasping  the  elbows  of  her 
€hair  with  both  hands,  and  raising  herself  into 
a  sitting  attitude.  *' Here's  a  girl  enticed  away 
in  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night,  with  nothing  on 
her  but  a  plaid  shawl  and  an  old  crape  bonnet — " 

"  The  dress  Miss  Boyle  had  on,  or  whether 
she  had  on  none,  cannot  affect  the  question," 
interposed  Mr.  Yince. 

"  Well,  well,  that  may  be  your  notion  of  it. 
Mine's  different;  and,  if  it  came  to  the  bit,  I 
don't  suppose  you'd  like  to  be  taken  away  out  of 
your  warm  bed  without  a  rag  of  clothes  on  you." 

Mr.  Vince  looked  at  his  wife,  and  (figura- 
tively) gnashed  his  teeth.  He  was  a  man  who, 
all  his  life  long,  had  sedulously  devoted  himself 
not  merely  to  making  money,  but  to  correcting 
those  errors  left  untouched  by  the  refined  train- 
ing of  the  Ballynure  Lancasterian  school.  He 
had  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  improve  his 
grammar,  colloquially.     He  spoke  with  a  certain 
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amount  of  precision.  He  fancied  he  had  got  rid, 
at  one  fell  swoop,  hcth  of  the  Irish  accent  and 
of  all  Irish  idiom.  Helped  by  Marcella  his  wife, 
he  felt  he  should  not  much  care  into  what  great 
rank  wealth  and  Heaven  decided  he  should  go. 
One  day  he  might  wake  to  find  plain  Eichard 
Charles  Sir  Richard ;  or  he  could  hold  his  own 
amongst  lords — yes,  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
(if  so  advised)  could  scarcely  refuse  to  make  him 
Lord  Craigvallen,  or,  if  she  thought  best,  Baron 
Craigvallen  of  Craigvallen.  As  befitted  a  truly 
loyal  Orangeman,  he  decided  that  the  will  of  his 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lady  should  be  his  law. 
Such  were  the  dreams,  sweet  and  pure,  of  Eichard 
Charles ;  the  terrible  reality  of  his  life  was  awak- 
ing to  the  fact  of  being  first  cousin  to  a  woman 
whose  accent  was  horrible,  and  who  talked  quite 
freely  of  "  coming  to  the  bit,"  and  assumed  an 
indecent  tone  of  familiarity  when  addressing 
himself. 

"  Mrs.  Boyle,"  he  was  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  Marcella  his  wife — and  it  must  have 
seemed  pleasant  to  the  lady  to   find  so   great  a 
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mind  'could,  on  occasion,  descend  to  trifles — 
**  says  *you  '  instead  of  '  that,'  and  '  nor  '  instead 
of  'than;'  what  can  one  do  with  sach  a  per- 
son ?" 

''  It  would  not  signify  to  me,"  retorted  his 
wife,  "  what  she  said  or  left  unsaid  if  she  were 
not  such  a  fool." 

"I  do  wish,  Mrs.  Boyle,"  remarked  Eichard 
Charles,  finding  his  wife  indisposed  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  "  we  could  discuss  this  most 
unfortunate  business  in  a  connected  and  reason- 
able manner." 

"  That's  good,  too,  and  me  the  only  one 
among  you  takes  the  right  way  of  looking  at  the 
disgrace  we  are  all  under  !  There's  Berna,  sitting 
as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  you  please,  and  say- 
ing she  has  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
deceiving  wretch  carried  her  off  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth — she  couldn't  have  gone  much 
further  in  the  time  if  she'd  had  wings  like  a 
dove — to  bring  sorrow  and  ruin  upon  her." 

Berna  compressed  her  lips,  but  spoke  never 
a  word. 
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"Without  going  quite  so  far  as  that,  Mrs. 
Boyle,"  replied  Mr.  Yince,  "I  may  say  it  is  a 
most  serious  matter,  as  your  daughter  will  pro- 
bably find  to  her  cost  ere  long." 

"  She  has  done  that  already,"  interposed  the 
irrepressible  widow.  "  It  only  happened  ten 
days  ago ;  and  yesterday  morning  she  had  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Admiral  Crane,  saying  she 
couldn't  think  of  having  a  girl  that  had  got  into 
such  trouble  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
herself.  Ever  since,  I've  been  at  her.  I  was 
hoarse  enough  before,  but  I'm  worse  now.  If 
I'd  been  well  I'd  have  gone  up  to  Mr.  Garnsey, ' 
and  asked  him  to  send  a  constable  to  take  that 
ihief  of  the  world  off  to  prison.  I  know  right 
well  what  the  end  of  it  will  be.  She'll  let  him 
get  clear  out  of  the  country,  and  then  turn  round 
and  blame  us  all  for  not  having  justice  done  to 
her." 

With  a  sort  of  dumb  appeal,  Berna  raised  her 
■eyes  to  Mr.  Vince. 

"My    own   opinion,    Mrs.    Boyle,"    he    said, 
iinswering   the    girl's    look,    "is,    that   the   true 
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solution  of  the  difficulty  is  conciliation,  not 
revenge.  I  have  seen  the  young  man.  He 
called  upon  me — called  at  Craigvallen,  in  fact; 
and,  I  must  confess,  expressed  himself  with  great 
propriety.  I  consider  Mr.  Gorman  Muir  " — here 
Eichard  Charles  turned  to  Berna — "  so  far  as 
personal  appearance  and  outward  manner  are  con- 
■cerned,  a  far  from  objectionable  person.  Away 
from  his  friends  he  would — ah  I — pass  muster 
very  fairly  in  ordinary  society'.  Mrs.  Yince 
agrees  with  me.     Am  I  not  correct,  Marcella  ?" 

''Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Yince 
briskly.  "I  was  quite  taken  with  him,  Berna. 
So  sorry  for  his  mad  freak ;  so  devoted  to  you ! 
So  handsome,  so  audacious,  so  gallant.  I  declare 
I  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  myself." 

"  There  are  some  subjects,  my  dear,"  remon- 
strated Mr.  Yince,  "  about  which  it  is  not  well 
to  joke.  I  consider  this  a  very  serious  matter, 
Tery  serious  indeed." 

"He'll  find  it  so  before  I'm  done  with  him," 
•declared  Mrs.  Boyle.     "  It'll  not  be  one  thousand 
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pounds,  or  two  thousand,  he'll  get  off  v.ith,  I 
can  tell  him." 

"Money  will  not  patch  up  a  woman's  reputa- 
tion," said  Mr.  Yince  sententiously. 

"  Isn't  that  the  very  thing  I've  heen  saying 
to  Berna  ?  Ah !  as  I  told  her,  she  thought  she 
was  a  made  girl  when  she  enticed  Gorman  Muir 
to  take  notice  of  her;  hut  she'll  find  the  differ- 
ence now  everybody's  crying  shame  on  her  for 
going  off  with  a  man  old  enough  to  he  her 
father." 

*'  Mrs.  Boyle,  if  you  cannot  discuss  this 
unhappy  affair  in  a  sensible  and  proper  manner, 
I  must  decline  to  interfere  in  it." 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  interfere.  I  can 
manage  my  own  concerns  for  myself.  I  don't 
want  any  help  or  advice :  and  as  for  letting 
Berna  marry  such  a  man — even  if  she  was  old 
enough  to  marry  him,  which  she  isn't — I  would 
sooner  see  her  in  her  cof&n." 

"  0  Mrs.  Boyle,  do  not  say  that,"  entreated 
Mrs.  Yince.  "  It  is  really  the  best  thing  Berna 
can  do." 
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"I  shall  say  it.  I'll  say  what  I  choose, 
without  your  leave  asked  or  granted.  Do  you 
think,  because  3'ou  are  a  few  years  older  than 
me,  I  am  only  to  speak  at  your  bidding  ?  You 
don't  know  Gorman  Muir  as  I  do.  You  don't 
understand  the  handful  I  have  got  in  Berna." 

"What  we  do  understand,"  said  Mr.  Tince, 
rising,  "  is  that  you  are  amenable  neither  to 
feeling  nor  reason,  and  that  the  less  we  have  to 
do  with  you  the  better.  You  were  not  remark- 
able for  discretion  when  you  were  young,  and 
you  have  certainly  not  gained  wisdom  with 
years." 

"Other  people,  perhaps,  though  rich,  are  no 
wiser  than  I  am,"  retorted  Mrs.  Boyle. 

"That  is  a  question  into  which  I  must 
decline  to  enter,"  said  Mr.  Tince  loftily. 

"Well,  you  have  the  temper!"  cried  Mrs. 
Boyle;  "but  don't  heed  me;  as  you  know,  I 
was  always  a  spoilt  child." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Yince  ;  "  all  I  know  now  is  you  are  a  very  foolish 
old  woman.     Come,  Marcella,  we  are  only  vrast- 
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ing  our  time  here  ;"  and,  with  a  hard  set  face  and 
a  defiant  mien,  Mr.  Vince  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  an  indignant  wail  from  Mrs, 
Boyle  of  "  Old  woman,  indeed  !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  year  1851  had  gone  out  as  calmly  and  pro- 
saically as  year  could  depart.  A  dull  damp 
autumn  was  followed  by  a  green  Christmas  and 
fat  churchyards.  It  was  a  season  which  in  some 
insidious  fashion  brought  death  to  many,  illness 
to  most,  and  low  spirits  to  all.  Even  Mrs.  Boyle 
the  Dowager — Mrs.  Boyle  2:>ar  excellence,  who  had 
a  strong  will  and  a  marvellous  power  of  asserting 
it — waxed  weak  under  the  burden  of  such  mild 
weather,  and,  troubled  with  a  nasty  cough,  kept 
the  house,  whilst  her  sleek  carriage-horses  ate 
their  heads  off  in  a  roomy  stable,  and  Forbes, 
her  young  coachman,  who  was  only  seventy 
years  of  age,  enjoyed  a  compulsory  holiday — 
as  little  to  his  taste  as  to  that  of  the  lady  he 
served. 

Mrs.  Boyle  was  bored  to  death.  She  had  long 
been  bored ;  but  at  that  particular  time  she  felt 
more  bored  than  ever.     Life  was  not  turning  out 
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as  she  had  expected ;  and  when  a  human  being 
has  passed  fourscore,  and  found  so  far  the  whole 
game  of  existence  a  losing  one,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  or  she  will  get  dealt 
out  such  a  hand  of  trumps  as  can  compensate  for 
the  poor  or  unavailable  cards  Fate  was  pleased  to 
accord  previously. 

Married  while  quite  young— still  in  her  early 
teens — to  a  man  she  loved  ;  rich,  beautiful,  well 
born  —  what  girl  ever  started  with  fairer  pros- 
pects ? 

But  on  her  wedding  she  was  not  half  matured, 
and  when  at  nineteen  death  struck  down  a  hus- 
band she  adored,  her  real  character  was  still  unde- 
veloped. At  first  well-nigh  inconsolable,  for  the 
sake  of  her  son  and  daughter  the  young  widow 
took  up  the  burden  of  living,  and  bore  it  bravely. 

She  never  married  again.  If  she  could  have 
loved  a  second  husband  much,  she  loved  liberty 
and  power  more.  With  a  wisdom  and  liberality 
rare  in  women  even  now — but  rarer  by  far  at  that 
time— she  ruled  her  household,  governed  her 
children,  and  managed  the  estate. 
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For  a  while  suitors  came  to  her,  but  at  last 
even  the  most  importunate  left  this  exceptional 
widow  in  peace.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women 
who  keep  their  lovers  as  friends.  Even  had  she 
been  thus  inclined,  she  was  far  too  great  a  prize 
to  be  resigned  with  equanimity. 

"  You  do  not  refuse  me  because  you  loved 
your  husband  to  distraction,"  said  one  man, 
smarting  under  the  bitterness  of  a  refusal,  "  but 
because  you  are  devoted  to  yourself."  There  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  truth  in  this  remark,  and 
as  the  years  went  by  it  was  a  truth  which  became 
more  and  more  patent.  Mrs.  Boyle  was  a  good 
mistress,  a  liberal  landlord,  a  staunch  friend  ;  but 
beyond  everything  she  was  a  grand  lady.  What- 
ever or  whoever  else  she  might  forget,  Felicia 
Boyle  was  always  remembered.  Even  in  her 
earlier  womanhood  she  adopted  a  style  of  dress 
which  might  have  befitted  some  countess  in  the 
days  when  persons  of  condition  wore  clothing  it 
would  have  been  accounted  sin  for  the  com- 
monalty to  copy. 

All  through  the  district  she  was  called,  before 

VOL.  III.  L 
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she  liad  counted  thirty  summers,  Lady  Boyle  or 
Madame  Boyle — Mrs.  Boyle,  never.  She  ac- 
counted herself  a  ver}^  great  woman.  She  had 
been  presented  at  Court.  She  had  tripped  stately 
minuets,  and  danced  with  dukes  and  ambassa- 
dors, and  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  whom  London, 
no  doubt  with  reason,  once  felt  so  proud.  She 
never  gave  up  what  she  called  her  connection. 
"I  have  a  daughter  coming  on,"'  she  said.  "  I 
shall  have  to  find  a  suitable  alliance  for  my  sou. 
It  will  not  do  for  me,  meantime,  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  recluse." 

Which  was  all  very  well;  only  ill-natured 
people  were  not  slow  to  remark  that,  after  her 
daughter's  death — after  her  son  had  chosen  a 
wife  for  himself — the  Dowager  kept  up  her  state 
more  determinedly  than  ever.  In  high  dudgeon, 
the  deposed  Queen  left  Boyle  Court,  and  repaired 
to  Cheltenham,  where  she  dwelt  after  a  sort  of 
monarch-out-of-business  fashion;  while  her  grand- 
son Ulick  was  growing,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  in 
comeliness  and  grace.  Through  him  she  trusted  to 
gain  the  happiness  her  own  son,  with  his  prosaic 
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and  utterly  unobjectionable  marriage,  bad  deferred. 
Everytbing,  we  are  falsely  told,  comes  to  bim 
wbo  waits.  Madame  Boyle  believed,  if  sbe  only 
waited,  sbe  sbould  still  see  some  male  belonging 
to  ber  cutting  a  distinguisbed  figure  in  politics, 
tbe  army,  or  tbe  navy. 

*'  Tbere  is  no  otber  profession  for  a  gentle- 
man,'" sbe  was  wont  to  say ;  and  Ulick  proved  so 
entirely  of  ber  opinion  tbat,  carrying  bis  practice 
a  little  furtber  tban  ber  tbeory,  be  decided  not 
to  enter  any  profession  at  all. 

Wby  sbould  be  ?  Tbe  beir  to  Boyle  Court 
lacked  no  manner  of  tbing  tbat  was  good,  and  bis 
grandmotber,  wbo,  clever  tbougb  sbe  migbt  be, 
bad  vague  ideas  on  tbe  subject  of  diplomacy,  not 
merely  supplied  bim  witb  far  more  money  tban 
sbe  ougbt  to  bave  done,  but  beld  firmly  to  tbe 
delusion  tbat  tbe  young  fellow  would  settle  down 
ere  long,  and  get  into  Parliament,  and  be  Prime 
Minister  before  be  was  fifty. 

Once  again  ber  bopes  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. His  ill-starred  marriage  sbattered 
tbe  fairest  and  fondest  illusion  of  ber  life.    Having 
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chosen  such  a  wife,  Ulick  Boyle  was  doomed. 
Anything  else  might  have  been  remediable,  but 
not  ^Milly  A'ince.  This  awful  misfortune,  this 
terrible  disgrace,  caused  the  Dowager  to  bow  her 
head  and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

Still,  though  the  tree  was  stricken,  the  roots 
had  life,  and,  in  time,  around  the  bare  trunk  of 
dead  hopes  and  disappointed  ambitions  there 
sprang  up  suckers,  green  and  full  of  promise, 
that  had  this  time  for  sap  the  future  of  a  young 
and  capable  girl. 

" I  will  train  her,"  thought  the  Dowager  ;  "I 
will  take  and  make  her  my  own.  She  shall  come 
out  early,  and  marry  soon.  She  shall  be  the  mo- 
ther of  future  statesmen.  We  will  go  to  London, 
and  mis  with  the  best  society  in  the  metropolis." 

It  was  a  natural  scheme,  and  seemed  feasible. 
As  a  child,  Berna  spent  weeks  and  months  at 
Cheltenham,  where  she  "  got  the  air  of  England 
on  her  tongue,"  which,  later  on,  so  stirred  her 
mother's  wrath.  Afterwards  the  Dowager  sent 
her  to  school,  and  paid  the  bills  with  rejoicing. 
Year  by  year  the  girl  grew  in  grace  and  beauty. 
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"  She  will  do,"  decided  her  benefactress ;  and 
then,  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  condescension,  she  pro- 
posed to  accompany  Berna  when  the  girl  returned 
to  Boyle  Court  for  her  summer  holidays.  She 
had  not  seen  the  place  for  over  forty  yeais,  and 
she  had  never  seen  the  fair  Milly  at  all.  It  was 
an  awful  visit.  Though  the  Dowager  only — as 
the  lady  she  afterwards  referred  to  as  "  that 
horrible  creature"  said  in  her  detestable  ixitois 
— "put  in"  a  week,  sufficient  wTetchedness  was 
compressed  into  those  seven  weary  days  to  have 
served  for  a  lifetime. 

Berna  never  recalls  that  period  without  a 
sense  of  shame  and  misery.  The  morning  when 
the  Dowager  sent  for  post-horses  to  Westport, 
and  shook  the  dust  of  Boyle  Court  off  her  feet, 
will  remain  stamped  on  her  memory  till  she  dies. 

*' As  your  father  has  chosen  to  make  his  bed, 
he  will  have  to  lie  upon  it,"  were  her  last  words 
to  Berna.  ''  As  for  you,  decide  between  your 
mother  and  me.  Either  you  give  her  up  or  I 
give  you  up.  I  do  not  wish  for  an  answer  now. 
I  will  write  to  your  unhappy  father  from  Chelten- 
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liam  ;"  and  then  again — to  quote  Mrs.  Boyle — 
she  ''took  herself  o£f  in  a  fine  tantrum,"  pursued 
by  what  Milly  really  believed  to  be  the  scathing 
utterance  of  "  Joy  go  with  you  !" 

Berna's  decision  not  to  desert  her  mother — 
her  "mad,  ungrateful,  wicked,  perverse  decision  " 
(vide  letter  on  the  subject) — was  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  Dowager. 

"All  my  life  long,"  she  thought,  "I  have 
been  planning  for  others,  and  no  single  project 
has  ripened  to  maturity.  I  will  plan  no  more. 
Herbert  and  his  wife  must  manage  without  me. 
I  will  never  take  an  interest  in  or  care  for  any 
other  human  being." 

This  was  easy  to  say ;  but  she  had  always 
cared  for  Berna,  and  never  ceased  caring  for  her, 
despite  the  way  "  the  foolish,  foolish  girl  "  clung 
to  her  "  wretched  mother  " — spite  even  of  the 
scandal  in  which  she  at  length  became  involved. 

"It  is  a  sad  business,"  was  the  only  comment 
she  made  to  Sir  Herbert,  who  broke  the  news, 
and  was,  perhaps,  not  so  sorry  to  tell  bad  tidings 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  "  but  I  can  do  nothing. 
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When  the  silly  child  elected  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  her  mother's  dreadful  connection,  of  course 
I  was  obliged  to  cease  all  intercourse.  If  she 
ever  really  wants  our  help  she  will  write." 

The  Dowager  expected  Berna  to  write.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  she  waited,  but  Berna 
made  no  sign ;  and  then  the  dull  Christmas 
weather  came,  and  a  green  unhealthy  New  Year  ; 
and  the  Dowager  decided  life  was  a  great  mistake, 
and  that  Cheltenham  was  a  most  undesirable 
place  in  which  to  reside.  "  Why  do  I  stay  here  ?" 
she  thought.  "  When  I  get  a  little  better  I  will 
consider  the  question  of  taking  up  my  residence 
in  London,  where  I  can  mix  with  my  kind.  I 
do  not  desire  the  society  of  widows  and  invalids  ; 
and  really  Herbert  and  his  wife,  who  will  come 
over  to  cheer  me  up,  weary  me  to  death.  0,  that 
poor  girl  !  that  poor,  stupid,  ridiculous,  mistaken 
girl!" 

One  day  the  Dowager  felt  more  bored  and 
more  low  than  usual.  She  had  given  orders  she 
was  not  at  home  to  any  one  except  the  doctor,  and 
she,  therefore,  expressed  a  considerable  amount 
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of  indignant  surprise  when  her  maid  presented 
her  with  a  card  hearing  the  name  of  Gorman 
Muir,  and  asked  if  she  could  see  the  gentleman. 

'^  Why,  you  know  how  ill  I  am  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Burton  told  Mr.  Muir  you  had  a  severe  cold, 
ma'am ;  hut  he  said  so  earnestly  he  wished  to 
speak  with  you  on  particular  business,  Burton 
thought  I  had  perhaps  better  bring  up  his  card." 

"Burton  is  an  idiot,  and  so  are  you.  What 
is  the  man  like  ?" 

"He  is  young  and  handsome,  and — " 

"Do  you  suppose  I  care  about  his  age  or 
looks  ?  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  know.  Is 
he  a  farmer,  or  farrier,  or  what?" 

"He  looks  as  grand  a  gentleman,  ma'am,  as 
Sir  Herbert  himself.  Burton  sa^^s  he  is  the 
image  of  Colonel  Fortescue,  who  was  reckoned 
the  handsomest  officer  in  the  army,  when — " 

"Now,  Heaven  grant  me  patience  !"  exclaimed 
the  Dowager.  "  Show  the  man  up.  Just  give 
me  that  shawl  to  wrap  round  my  shoulders,  the 
room  is  chilly."  Having  invented  which  pleasant 
fiction,  the  old  lady  wound  a  square   of  exquisite 
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white  lace  about  her  throat,  and,  with  a  touch  of 
her  former  coquetry,  snioothed  back  her  snowy 
hair  to  receive  the  last  man  she  expected  would 
ever  have  come  to  see  her. 

Yes,  he  was  handsome — more  than  handsome. 
"  Sir  Herbert  himself"  could  not  be  accounted 
one  half  so  good-looking.  For  a  second  the 
Dowager  paused  surprised  ;  then,  glancing  at  his 
card,  she  said  a  little  insolently,  ^'You  are  this 
— person — Mr.  Muir,  I  conclude  ?" 

"  I  am  Gorman  Muir,  madam,"  he  answered  ; 
"  the  person  whose  name  you  may  have  heard 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Miss  Boyle." 

"  I  think  I  have,"  agreed  Berna's  great- 
grandmother  slowly,  casting  down  her  eyes  and 
considering  what  she  ought  to  do  next. 

Gorman  looked  the  ancient  lady  over — looked 
at  the  white  hair  brushed  back  from  her  face ;  the 
Marie  Stuart  cap,  of  richest  lace ;  the  delicate 
fingers,  glittering  with  costly  rings ;  the  thick, 
costly  black  silk,  which  fell  in  heavy  folds  around 
her  stately  figure ;  at  the  clear-cut,  haughty 
features  ;  the  piercing,  dark  eyes  ;  the  set  mouth ; 
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the  room  furnished  with  a  lavish  luxury — and 
thanked  God  he  had  come  to  beg  no  favour  for 
himself — that  the  resolution  formed  before  he  left 
Ireland  was  one  everything  he  saw  tended  to  con- 
firm rather  than  shake. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  said  the  Dowager  at 
length,  waving  her  jewelled  hand  with  a  stiff  and 
stately  courtesy. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  long,"  answered 
Gorman,  availing  himself  of  the  proffered  chair. 
*'I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call  and  speak 
to  you  about  the  trouble  I  have  caused  Miss  Boyle. 
What  I  want  to  say,"  he  went  on,  finding  the 
Dowager  made  no  answer,  "  is,  first,  that  I,  and  I 
alone,  am  the  only  person  entitled  to  blame  through- 
out the  whole  affair.  Though  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  Miss  Boyle  was  once  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  me,  I  desire  to  state  that  never,  by 
word,  or  look,  or  sign,  did  she  give  the  smallest 
encouragement  to  my  pretensions." 

The  Dowager  inclined  her  head. 

"  It  gratifies  me,  Mr.   Muir,"  she  answered, 
*'  to  hear  you  make   so  just    and  necessary  an. 
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admission.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  remark 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  Miss  Boyle's 
relatives  ever  supposed  she  looked  with  the 
smallest  favour  on  your  advances." 

Gorman  bit  his  lip ;  and  then,  in  a  tone  as 
scornfully  polite  as  the  Dowager's  own,  replied, 

"It  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  tell  what 
relatives  may  or  may  not  think  on  any  subject,  I 
think  it  quite  as  well  to  let  you  know  Miss  Boyle's 
disdain  for  me  equals  your  own." 

''Your  statements  sound  a  little  contradictory. 
You  say  she  once — how  shall  I  express  myself  ? — 
cared  for  you." 

"1  am  sure  she  did.  Before  she  knew  I  was 
Gorman  Muir,  and  a  struggling  man,  her  young 
fancy  went  out  to  meet  my  devotion,  or,  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  all  lovers  have  been  wrong  in 
their  intuitions.  In  her  nature,  however,  there 
is  one  passion  stronger  than  tenderness,  one 
passion  strong  and  cruel." 

"  Indeed  !   and  that  is  ?" 

"  Pride,  which  could  not  endure  the  fact  of 
h  er  suitor  being  only  a  farmer's  son." 
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For  a  moment  Mrs.  Boyle  paused.  It  seemed 
to  her  so  impossible  this  suitor  "svith  his  high- 
bred courtesy,  his  mellow  voice,  his  charming 
accent,  his  splendid  figure,  gallant  bearing,  and 
handsome  face,  was  ''only  a  farmer's  son;"  she 
was  forced  to  try  to  gather  her  wits  together  be- 
fore she  said, 

"I  should  be  loth,  Mr.  Muir,  to  speak  a  word 
likely  to  wound  you ;  but  I  find  it  necessary  to 
ask  whether  you  consider  Miss  Boyle's  feeling 
wholly  unnatural  ?  Eemember,  that  while  putting 
this  question,  I  fully  recognise  the  personal 
advantages  you  possess,  and  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  your  mental  gifts  are  equally  great." 

"  Thank  you  for  a  far  too  flattering  estimate 
of  a  very  commonplace  man.  Yet,  though  com- 
mon-place, I  am  a  man ;  and  therefore  venture 
to  say,  if  we  are  to  talk  at  all,  I  should  like  to  talk 
to  you  on  an  equal  footing,  and  without  any  fear 
of  giving  ofi'ence." 

"  So  far,  Mr.  Muir,"  said  the  Dowager,  "  you 
have  shown  me  no  necessity  for  talking  at  all  ; 
but  if  we  are,  as  you   suggest,  to  talk,  you  can 
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certainly  do  so  freely.  Should  I  find  anything 
you  say  ofi'end  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  stop 
you  at  once." 

Without  waiting  for  a  second,  Gorman  took 
his  heart  in  his  hand,  and,  never  considering 
diamonds,  or  lace,  or  rank,  or  pride,  or  any  other 
small  item,  answered, 

"  Naturally,  a  man  who  loves  a  woman  regards 
her  as  standing  on  a  higher  level  than  his  own  ; 
what  I  fail  to  see,  however — what  I  have  always 
failed  to  see — is  why  Miss  Boyle  should  regard  my 
father  as  being  on  a  lower  rung  of  the  social 
ladder  than  her  own  mother." 

For  a  moment  the  Dowager  did  not  reply. 
Waiting  for  her  to  speak,  Gorman  forcibly 
realised  from  whom  Berna  inherited  her  pride 
and  her  great  gift  of  silence.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  hostess  was  considering  she  had  never 
before  met  a  man  who,  without  actual  rudeness, 
could  hit  out  so  straight  and  so  hard.  Even  on 
the  ground  of  variety,  she  liked  his  audacious- 
ness, though  she  did  not  mean  to  let  him 
suspect  that  fact. 
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"I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
father,  Mr.  Muir,"  she  said,  with  freezing  polite- 
ness; ^' but  I  have  the  misfortune  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Ulick  Boyle.  Am  I  to 
understand  you  consider  that  your  father  and 
Miss  Boyle's  mother  stand  on  the  same  footing  ?" 

"Hardly,"  answered  Gorman;  "but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me,  without  apparent  incivility,  to 
explain  the  difference  between  them." 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat,  allow  any  small  matter 
of  that  sort  to  raise  a  barrier  against  our  perfect 
comprehension  of  each  other,"  said  the  Dow^ager, 
slowly  fanning  herself.  There  are  times  when 
the  operation  of  fanning  can  be  performed  so  as 
to  madden  the  beholder.  Gorman  felt  the  opera- 
tion was  maddening  him. 

"Thank  you,  greatly,"  he  returned.  "As 
you  are  good  enough  to  permit  me  to  express  my 
opinion,  I  will  do  so.  Mrs.  Boyle,  though  no 
doubt  possessed  of  many  excellent  qualities,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  quite  a  gentlewoman ;  and 
assuredly  she  is  not  very  wise.  My  father  is  not 
a  gentleman,  but  he  is  wise." 
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The  Dowager  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
fanned  herself  with  still  greater  deliberation. 

"Which  of  the  twain,  Mr.  Muir,  should  you 
consider  the  more  gentle  ?" 

"  Comparisons  are  invidious,"  answered  Gor- 
man ;  "  and,  besides,  I  am  not  perhaps  a  fair 
judge." 

"  Meaning,  of  course,  you  are  sure  your  father 
is  the  better  man  of  the  two." 

"  As  you  choose  to  put  it,  there  is  no  resource 
but  to  answer  yes.  In  many  respects  my  father 
is  really  a  most  able  man." 

"If  you  allowed  Miss  Boyle  to  guess  your 
opinion  of  her  mother,  I  am  not  surprised  at  her 
rejection  of  your  suit,"  said  the  Dowager,  with  an 
irritating  smile. 

"  I  cannot  lay  the  flattery  to  my  soul  that  any 
word  I  ever  spoke  influenced  Miss  Boyle's  decision 
in  the  least,"  answered  Gorman;  "but  whatever 
the  reasons  of  her  refusal  may  have  been,  it  is 
useless  now  to  discuss  them.  She  refused  me 
not  once  but  twenty  times.  I  am  not  a  specially 
humble  man,  yet  had   I  thought  asking  her  the 
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twenty-first  time  would  have  caused  her  to  change 
her  mind,  I  should  have  tried  my  fortune  over 
again.     That,  however,  is  all  past  and  done  with." 

The  Dowager  furled  her  fan,  and  looked  at  him 
surprised. 

"You  have  not,  then,  come,"  she  said,  "to 
urge  me  to  exert  any  influence  over  my  young 
relative  ?"' 

Gorman  laughed;  but  it  was  a  hitter  and  a 
mirthless  laugh.  "  You  mistake  me,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  would  have  done  almost  anything 
(you  may  know  that  by  what  I  did  do)  to  gain 
Miss  Boyle  for  my  willing  wife;  but  I  would 
not  marry  her  unless  she  came  to  me  of  her 
own  accord,  without  influence  or  compulsion. 
Till  the  night  when  I  committed  that  mad  act 
which  might  well  have  broken  a  weaker  woman's 
heart,  I  Cdd  not  understand  her ;  I  thought  she 
was  coy  and  proud.  She  is  proud,  but  she  is  not 
coy.      She  told  me — " 

Suddenly  he  broke  down  :  in  the  middle  of  his 
sentence  he  stopped.  The  very  repression  he  had 
put  upon  his  words  and  manner  overstrained  his 
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strength.  He  could  not  go  on.  He  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there,  watched 
by  the  Dowager,  who  did  not  utter  a  syllable. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  returning  when 
his  passion  had  spent  itself,  "I  did  not  know 
I  was  so  weak.  The  first  matter  about  which  I 
came,"  he  added  hurriedly,  to  prevent  comment 
on  what  had  passed,  *'I  have  done  with;  the 
next  has  its  origin  in  my  reckless  folly.  God 
knows,  I  would  sooner  have  shot  myself  than 
brought  the  sorrow  I  have  upon  the  only  woman 
I  ever  loved.  I  felt  sure  she  would  marry  me 
willingly,  remember,  or  I  never  should  have 
placed  her  in  such  a  position.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  the  way  of  excuse,  because  nothing  can 
excuse  me,  but  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts. 
She  will  let  me  make  no  reparation.  I  stayed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  if  any  of  her 
friends  wished  to  proceed  against  me  I  should 
be  at  hand.  I  would  have  given  myself  up, 
but  that  I  feared  by  greater  publicity  I  might 
hurt  her  even  more  than  I  had  done.  Every- 
where, on   all  possible  occasions,   I  have  spoken 
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about  her  as  a  man  should  speak  of  the  woman 
he  hoped  would  be  his  wife.  I  have  amended 
my  life,  and  my  own  small  world  knows  it  is 
only  because  I  love  and  honour  her  that  I  have 
turned  from  evil  and  shall  strive  after  good.  It 
all  sounds  but  little,  yet  there  is  only  one  thing 
more  I  can  do,  and  that  is  entreat  of  you  to  help 
me  to  help  her." 

"Help  her— how?" 

"  Some  day  she  will  want  money.  Probably 
that  day  is  not  far  distant.     Her  mother  is  ill — " 

"  Would  she  had  died  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  !"  exclaimed  the  Dowager. 

*'  I  am  a  poor  man,"  went  on  Gorman,  un- 
heeding the  aspiration.  "  I  was  brought  up  to 
expect  wealth,  and  then  cast  out  because  a  vindic- 
tive woman  lied  concerning  me ;  and  all  the  money 
I  have  been  able  to  realise,  except  a  very  few 
pounds,  is  contained  in  this  envelope,  of  which 
I  hope  and  trust  you  will  take  charge.  You  can 
offer  assistance  to  Miss  Boyle;  I  cannot.  She 
might  take  it  from  you  ;  she  would  not  from  me." 
"Miss  Boyle's  mother,"   said    the  Dowager, 
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*'  would  accept  alms  even  from  a  total  stranger  ; 
but  Miss  Boyle,  unless  she  has  changed  her 
nature,  would  not  now  accept  a  gift  from  me." 

"  You  do  not  know,  you  cannot  imagine,  the 
misery  of  the  life  she  must  have  led — a  life  that 
has  eaten  the  grain  out  of  existence.  Ah  !  I  can 
see  a  change  even  since  I  knew  her.  Every  one 
who  would  love  and  care  for  her  Mrs.  Boyle 
offends.  There  is  Mr.  Vince,  a  man  who,  though 
he  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  has  risen  very  high 
indeed.  At  first  he  paid  the  rent  of  Clear  Stream 
Cottage,  and  made  some  annual  allowance  besides* 
Mrs.  Boyle  has  so  maddened  him  he  refuses  to 
continue  any  assistance  after  May.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  one  else,  and  eventually  they  will  be 
left  utterly  friendless.  I  asked  Mrs.  Vince,  who 
not  merely  belongs  to  a  high  family,  but  is  as 
good  a  woman  as  ever  breathed,  to  see  to  my — 
my — to  Miss  Boyle,  I  mean. 

'  I  love  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  daughter,' 
she  answered,  ''  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Mr.  Vince 
forbids  my  visiting  his  cousin,  and  all  through 
my  married  life  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  try  to 
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please  a  husband  who  has  been  generosity  itself 
to  me.' 

"Here  is  Mrs.  Yince's  photograph,"  added 
Gorman,  taking  out  his  pocket-book  and  handing 
a  carte  to  the  Dowager.  "  I  asked  her  to  give 
me  it,  so  that  when  far  away  I  might  comfort 
myself  by  looking  at  the  likeness  of  one  most 
truly  fond  of  the  girl  who  would  not  let  me  try 
and  make  her  happy." 

"  She  has  a  capable  face,"  commented  the 
Dowager.  Her  hand  shook  a  little,  and  her  voice 
had  a  jealous  ring.  "  Yes,  certainly  there  is 
-strength  in  Mrs.  Yince.      And  so  even  she  cannot 

o 

manage  Mrs.  Ulick  Boyle.  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  it.  I  never  met  with  such  a  woman. 
I  do  not  believe  out  of  Bedlam  or  in  it  her  equal 
could  be  found." 

''And  yet,  do  you  know,"  said  Gorman, 
"  that  I  should  consider  her  eternal  babble 
sweetest  music  if  she  were  the  mother  of  my 
wife  ?" 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  live  in  the 
same  house  v/ith  her  ?" 
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"  Certainly ;  I  told  her  daughter  so,  and 
thereby  most  unwittingly  gave  offence." 

The  Dowager  raised  her  eyeglass  and  looked 
at  Gorman. 

"  Imbecility  can  go  no  further,"  she  remarked 
at  last.  ''You  must  have  been  very  deeply  in 
love  !  Not  to  bring  back  my  lost  youth,  not  to 
raise  my  husband  from  the  dead,  not  even  to 
regain  my  beauty — and  that,  you  will  say,  is 
going  as  far  as  woman  can — would  I  live  for 
three  days  under  the  same  roof  with  Mrs. 
Ulick  Boyle!" 

"And  if  you  saw  what  her  daughter  has 
to  endure,  and  how  she  bears  the  reproaches 
which  are  heaped  on  her,  you  would  not  won- 
der that  I  feel  towards  that  daughter  as  I  do. 
But  I  must  not  go  on  wearying  you  in  this  way. 
To  revert  to  my  request.  There  is  no  human  being 
I  can  ask  to  stand  between  my  darling  and  utter 
poverty  save  yourself.  Do  not  refuse  my  prayer. 
I  shall  never  trouble  her  or  you  again.  I  mean 
to  die  as  utterly  as  a  living  man  may.  I  shall 
have  no   means  of  knowing  how  it  fares  with — 
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with — Berna  ;  but  there  is  enough  in  that  envelope 
to  keep  her  from  knowing  actual  want  for  some 
time.  You  are  irritated  against  her  for  loyalty  to 
a  most  silly  and  selfish  mother.  Do  not  refuse 
what  I  beg,  though,  on  that  account.  Ah,  do  not 
shake  your  head.  You  will  consent — I  see  you 
do.  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times  over  !  I  am 
going  now,  with  a  lighter  heart." 

"Stop,"  she  said,  as  he  rose  to  go,  '^you  must 
leave  me  some  address,  so  that  I  may  give  an 
account  of  my  stewardship." 

"I  cannot  do  that,"  he  answered.  "From 
to-day  I  shall  be  as  dead  as  though  the  grass 
were  growing  over  me." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Where  neither  friend  nor  foe  will  find  me." 

"That  is  nonsense,"  she  retorted;  "you 
must  come  and  see  me  again." 

"Never,"  he  replied,  "never;"  and  he  walked 
across  the  room. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Muir,''  cried  the 
Dowager,  rising.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  There 
is  something  I  wish  to  say."      But  even  as  she 
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spoke  he  was  gone.  She  heard  the  hall-door 
close,  and,  hurrying  to  the  window,  saw  him 
striding  along  the  street. 

"  What  can  he  he  going  to  do  ?"  she  wondered, 
while,  forgetting  her  ailments,  she  stood  vainly 
speculating  ahout  his  intentions. 

Just  then  a  recruiting  party  passed  by,  their 
caps  gay  with  streamers,  their  manners  enticing, 
their  looks  jovial. 

*'  That  is  what  he  means  to  do,"  she  thought 
with  conviction  ;  and,  going  back  to  her  chair,  she 
sat  looking  at  the  fire  with  dry  bright  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  the  girl  refused  him,"  she  con- 
sidered ;  "  but  he  would  not  have  made  her  a  good 
husband,  even  had  other  things  been  equal.  Eash, 
impulsive,  unbalanced,  but  0,  what  a  lover  !" 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

''I  CANNOT  tell  you,  Captain  Ludbam,  how  deeply 
I  feel  your  kindness." 

It  was  the  Dowager  who  spoke ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman she  addressed  w^as  that  same  graceless 
officer  who  had  once,  according  to  Miss  Isabella 
Muir,  gone  up  the  staircase  at  Ardilaw  three  steps 
at  a  time. 

The  quondam  Ensign  was  only  adorned  with 
''youth  and  beauty;"  but  the  lady  had  put  on 
all  her  bravery,  and  received  her  visitor  with  a 
genial  and  stately  courtesy  which  utterly  failed  to 
produce  the  effect  she  intended. 

Subsequently,  in  the  ease  of  familiar  inter- 
course, Carline's  former  lover  was  in  the  habit 
of  alluding  to  Mrs.  Boyle  senior  as  a  "  tough  old 
girl;"  but  on  the  afternoon  when,  by  his  own 
appointment,  he  called  to  see  her,  any  one  might 
have  supposed  him  the   best   of  young  men — a 
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young  man  who  played  the  harmonium  and  in- 
structed choirs,  and  got  up  classes,  and  ''person- 
ally conducted "  Sunday-school  children  when 
they  went  out  for  a  summer  outing. 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  answer  your  note 
verbally,"  he  said,  after  a  few  polite  preliminaries 
had  been  gone  through.  "  Your  friend  has 
enlisted  in  the  uncommon  name  of  Jones — John 
Jones." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  Dowager  ;  and  she  drew 
a  long  breath. 

"  Seems  to  me  a  pity ;  but  I  suppose  he 
knows  his  own  business  best." 

"1  suppose  so,"  she  answered  a  little  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  matter  ?" 

*'  Not  that  I  know  of." 

*'  He  would  not  thank  any  one,  I  conclude, 
for  writing  to  his  father  ?"  said  Captain  Ludham, 
in  the  way  of  a  suggestion. ' 

"  It  would  be  necessary  first  to  find  out  who 
his  father  is." 

*'  Do  you  not  know  the  gentleman  who  has 
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the  happiness  to  call  him  son  ?"  asked  the 
officer. 

The  Dowager  reddened  and  hesitated. 

''Because,  if  you  do  not,  I  do,"  he  proceeded. 
"  Our  new  recruit  is  not  a  man  to  be  readily 
forgotten.  I  recognised  him  at  the  first  inten- 
tion." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  lady,  disconcerted. 

"  Yes ;  the  man  you  mean  is  Gorman  Muir. 
Between  such  attached  friends  of  his  as  I  am 
sure  we  both  are  there  need  be  no  affectation  of 
mystery.  I  only  saw  him  once  before ;  but  he 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.  He 
had  the  handsomest  black  horse  I  ever  beheld, 
and  he  came  leading  it  across  the  sunlit  fields  of 
Ardilaw,  where  his  father  was  superintending  the 
carting  of  hay,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  meet- 
ing between  papa  and  prodigal — I  suppose  he 
must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  prodigal,  though 
he  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  had  fed 
on  husks  and  outrun  his  credit  at  his  tailor's — 
was  touching  in  the  extreme." 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  his  father,  then  ?" 
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asked  the  Dowager,  mystified  not  merely  by  such 
an  amount  of  unexpected  information,  but  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

"  Well,  very  well ;  and  his  father  knew  me 
also  well.  He  treated  me  with  enormous  kind- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  an  amount  of  plain 
speaking  quite  paternal.  I  met  with  a  bad  acci- 
dent in  Down,  and  was  laid  up  at  Ardilaw  for  a 
long  time ;  so  long,  indeed,  that  I  became  quite 
a  member  of  the  Muir  family.  Charming  family : 
all  original,  all  diverse,  yet  all  delightful !  I 
recall  the  period  I  spent  amongst  them  as  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  my  life.  Nice  sort  of 
ancient  rookery — good  house,  fine  old  trees,  large 
rambling  garden  overrun  with  weeds,  wander- 
ing stream ;  just  the  place  in  which  to  dream 
away  a  summer.  I  quite  regretted  having  to 
leave." 

"And  what  kind  of  person  is  Mr.  Muir  the 
elder  ?" 

"  He  does  not  '  favour  '  his  son,  as  he  himself 
would  say ;  but  I  am  sure  the  son  is  a  chip  of  the 
old  block.     Personally,  Mr.  Muir  reminds  me  of 
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the  scenery  about  the  Causeway — grand,  but 
rugged.  Roses  and  lilies  do  not  grow  wild  on 
that  bleak  stony  soil.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
north  wind  about  him,  which  might  seem  repell- 
ing to  a  person  who  did  not  know  his  kind  heart 
well.  Of  all  the  family.  Miss  Muir  is  the  child 
who  most  resembles  her  papa.  How  I  should 
delight  to  see  her  once  more  !"  added  the  officer, 
with  pensive  tenderness. 

"  But  who  and  what  is  Mr.  Muir  ?"  inquired 
the  Dowager.  "I  am  under  the  impression  I 
heard  he  was  a  farmer." 

*' So  he  maybe;  but  there  are  farmers  and 
farmers.  Besides,  farming  is  the  chief  industry 
of  Ireland- — if  one  may  so  far  misuse  the  word  as 
to  talk  of  industry  and  Ireland  in  the  same 
breath.  No  one  whose  soul  is  not  dead  goes  into 
business  of  any  kind.  He  prefers  to  tickle  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  ground  grows  nothing  well 
except  grass,  very  little  tickling  is  required  or 
given." 

"I  am  an  Irishwoman  myself,"  said  the 
Dowager. 
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"I  should  not  have  thought  it,"  answered  her 
visitor. 

"And  proud  of  the  fact." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that.  Irish  ladies  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  charming  in  the  world." 

"I  fear  you  are  a  sad  flatterer." 

*'  No,  indeed  ;  though  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  Ireland." 

At  which  remark  the  Dowager  laughed.  This 
is  a  sort  of  thing  which  pleases  some  persons, 
even  though  they  may  be  very  wise  and  eighty 
years  of  age — precisely  as  a  rattle  pleases  a  child. 

"  And  had  Mr.  Gorman  Muir  any  profession?" 
she  asked  presently  (lest  these  amenities  should 
go  too  far),  reverting  to  business. 

"I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  am  in  no  position 
to  answer  with  certainty.  His  father  did  mention 
that  at  one  time  he  had  a  fancy  for  entering  the 
army." 

"He  has  carried  out  his  fancy  now,"  said  the 
Dowager  grimly. 

"  Yes ;  but  after  a  very  different  fashion." 

There  followed  a  moment's  silence,  which  was 
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broken,  to  quote  Captain  Ludham's  mental  reflec- 
tion, by  the  ''  Faubourg  St.  Germain." 

*'  I  fear  I  am  troubling  you  witb  a  great  many 
questions ;  but  a  little  time  back  you  referred  to 
Mr.  Gorman  Muir  returning  home  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  repentant  prodigal.  Had  he  previously 
left  his  father's  house  in  disgrace  ?" 

"Scarcely,"  laughed  the  officer.  "He  was 
only  two  years  of  age  when  his  mother's  uncle 
did  about  the  most  foolish  and  unkind  thing 
possible,  namely,  adopted  him.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  wealth;  taught  to  consider 
himself  the  heir  to  a  good  property ;  and  then,  in 
a  moment,  cast  out  like  Ishmael ;  not  exactly  for 
laughing  at  any  elderly  Sarah,  but  for  some 
scandal  connected  with  his  great- aunt." 

"With  his — "  suggested  the  Dowager,  who 
believed  her  ears  had  deceived  her. 

"  His  great-aunt.  Forgive  my  alluding  to 
such  a  matter.  It  is  not  a  thing  one  would 
mention  before  a  miss  in  her  teens;  but  staid 
people  like  ourselves  are  not  to  be  frightened  by 
shadows.     I  believe  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
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in  the  story.  When  we  were  stationed  in  Kil- 
kenny I  saw  the  lady,  and  should  feel  excessively 
uncomfortable  if  she  owed  me  a  grudge.  For 
some  reason  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of  young  Muir, 
and  so  trumped  up  a  story  about  his  being  too 
fond  of  her,  which  her  husband  believed  and 
acted  on." 

"  But,  excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I  think,  if 
I  heard  aright,  you  spoke  of  a  great-aunt." 

"  When  an  old  man  is  silly  and  a  young 
woman  wise,  fifty  years  or  so  of  disparity  sinks 
into  insignificance.  The  great-aunt  is  under 
thirty,  Gorman  Muir  under  thirty  likewise. 
Being  a  particularly  shy  person,  it  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more." 

"I  am  afraid  Mr.  Gorman  Muir  is  very 
wicked." 

"  So  many  excellent  people  have  decided.  He 
may  be.  At  all  events,  over  that  affair  very  few 
cared  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  My 
own  conviction  is  he  was  somewhat  hardly  dealt 
by,  and  that,  had  he  been  only  ordinarily  pru- 
dent, he  might  have  crept  back  again  into  favour. 
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However,  he  chose  to  go  a  break-neck  pace,  and 
wind  up  with  a  final  escapade  which  has,  for 
some  reason  best  known  only  to  himself,  ended 
in  the  Queen's  shilling — and  John  Jones." 

*'  It  seems  a  terrible  story.  Is  his  mother 
living  ?" 

"  No.  Mr.  Muir  has  been  the  happy  hus- 
band, and  is  the  stiU  happier  widower,  of  three 
wives.  When  I  was  at  Ardilaw  he  pubHcly 
announced,  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  essay  any  further  matri- 
monial experiment." 

"  Was  his  first  wife  this  young  man's 
mother?" 

"Yes;  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gorman  of 
Clonmellin.  She  was  not  merely  a  lady,  but 
her  people  were  possessed  of  a  fine  property.  It 
may  give  you  some  idea  of  Mr.  Hewson  Muir's 
capacity  when  IteU  you  he  induced  this  Katherine 
Gorman  to  leave  her  home  in  order  to  marry  him." 

"Indeed!"   exclaimed  the  Dowager. 

"  That  is  what  has  prejudiced  people  against 
Mr.  Muir.     In  a  country  where  heiresses  are  few 
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and  far  between,  and  many  men  of  good  position 
looking  out  for  them,  it  is  natural  one  of  the 
number  should  be  grudged  to  a  person  of  no 
known  family.  Miss  Gorman,  had  she  married 
suitably,  would  have  brought  a  good  dowry  in  her 
hand;  as  matters  stood,  Mr.  Muir  only  received 
about  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  has  increased 
to  a  creditable  amount." 

"  Eeally,  Captain  Ludham,  your  knowledge  of 
this  strange  family  seems  exhaustive." 

"  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
matter ;  after  all,  Ireland  is  a  very  small  place, 
and  there  are  very  few  people  in  it." 

The  Dowager  slowly  fanned  herself.  She 
was  considering  her  next  step.  Captain  Ludham 
watched  her  with  interest. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  at  last,  "whether  I 
might  venture  to  tell  you  I  have  special  reasons 
for  wishing  to  glean  as  many  particulars  as  pos- 
sible about  this  reckless  and  unprincipled  young 
man  ?" 

"  It  w^ould  be  disingenuous  of  me  to  affect 
ignorance  that  such  is  the  case." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  you — " 

"  I  mean  that  I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  diffi- 
culty you  must  have  had  with  the  Muirs,"  he 
answered,  smiling.  At  last  he  felt  they  were 
getting  to  the  kernel  of  the  business.  "  That 
was  one  reason  why  I  thought  it  better  to  call, 
rather  than  write." 

The  Dowager  bit  her  lip.  Here  was  a  dreadful, 
perhaps  dangerous,  young  man.  She  began  to 
feel  sorry  she  had  communicated  with  him.  He 
had  a  pleasant  face ;  frank,  free,  guileless  manners ; 
moreover,  he  was  one  of  her  own  order  :  never- 
theless, she  did  not  quite  like  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking.  She  had  thought  to  lead  up  to 
the  matter  with  skilful  diplomacy,  and,  behold, 
there  seemed  to  have  been  no  need  for  diplomacy 
at  all. 

"  We  fellows  who  are  always  knocking  about 
the  world,  moving  from  place  to  place,"  said 
Captain  Ludham,  when  she  had  reached  this  pre- 
cise point  in  her  regret,  "  of  necessity  become 
acquainted  with  a  great  variety  of  people,  hear  a 
lot  of  strange  stories,  and  obtain  a  vast  amount 
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of  information  concerning  families.  Some  of  us 
forget ;  some  of  us  don't  care  about  anything  or 
anybody  but  ourselves  ;  some  of  us  (not  many)  do 
make  a  bad  use  of  our  knowledge ;  some  of  us 
feel  that  we  should  like  to  help  a  lame  dog  over 
his  stile  if  such  helping  did  not  involve  much 
expense  or  trouble." 

"And  under  which  category  am  I  to  class 
you  ?"  asked  the  Dowager,  with  would-be  play- 
fulness. 

"  Well,  I  have  never  played  the  rule  of  Good 
Samaritan.  Good  Samaritans  seem  to  me,  as  a 
rule,  awful  bores.  But  still,  if,  without  incon- 
venience, I  could  pick  up  a  fellow  who  was  down,  I 
think  I  should  pick  him  up.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  every  reason  why  I  ought  to  stretch 
out  my  hand.  Young  Muir's  father  laid  me 
under  obligations  I  can  never  repay ;  and  this 
escapade  of  the  unruly  Gorman  places  me  in  a 
difficult  position.  I  cannot  take  any  notice  of  our 
friend  the  new  recruit,  who  must  be  merely  John 
Jones  to  me  ;  and  yet,  it  is  most  disagreeable  to 
be  obliged  to  ignore  his  existence." 
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*'  Do  you  not  consider  it  strange  that  he 
should  have  entered  your  regiment  ?" 

"  Did  not  know  I  was  in  it.  I  exchanged 
from  the  Rutlandshire  Ragamuffins  more  than 
a  year  ago.  He  would  have  avoided  me  like  a 
pestilence.     I  wish  devoutly  he  had." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  recognised  you  ?" 

"  Certain.  A  horrified  look  passed  over  his 
face — poor  devil !  Pray  excuse  the  expression. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I  confess.  I  rather 
hoped  you  had  some  plan.     It  was  freely  said — " 

"What  was  freely  said?"  asked  the  Dowager, 
as  he  broke  off  short. 

"  Pray  do  not  be  vexed — people  will  talk, 
you  know." 

"That  is  perfectly  true.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is  what  they  talked  about — that  is,  if 
the  talking  concerned  me  or  mine." 

"  Of  course,  you  must  be  aware  that  young 
Muir's  abduction — shall  I  call  it  ? — of  Miss  Boyle 
was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder 
across  the  Channel.  The  Gormans  of  Clonmellin 
are   well  known   in    the  North  of  Ireland,    and 
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Mr.  Trevasson  equally  well  known  in  the  South. 
When  once  a  tale  of  that  sort  gets  about,  it  flies. 
All  kinds  of  rumours  were  flying.  A  relation  of 
mine  happened  to  be  quartered  in  Belfast  at  the 
time,  and,  according  to  his  account,  bets  were 
made  that — " 

*'  Having  begun.  Captain,  you  ought  not  to 
hesitate  about  finishing." 

"  Thank  3'ou,  that  is  quite  true ;  it  is  far 
better  for  me  to  tell  you  exactly  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  The  general  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  Miss  Boyle  ought  to  marry  him,  and  that 
she  would." 

"Because  he  had  deceived  and  entrapped  her 
away  from  home  ?  Certainly  a  most  remarkable 
conclusion !" 

*'  Still,  Mrs.  Boyle,  put  it  as  you  like,  the 
facts  are  extremely  awkward.  At  first,  the  mother 
makes  a  fearful  disturbance — goes  about  like  Saul, 
muttering  threats  and  calling  down  fire  from  heaven 
upon  the  culprit's  head.  The  story  gets  wind, 
and  everybody  waits  to  hear  what  is  done  next. 
Nothing  is  done.     Mr.  Yince,  one  of  the  northern 
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lights,  and  as  great  a  prig  as  ever  I  met  at  a 
heavy  provincial  dinner,  interferes,  and  nothing 
comes  of  his  interference.  Not  a  single  person 
connected  with  what  the  newspapers  described  as 
an  '  outrage '  is  called  to  account.  All  at  once 
there  seems  as  anxious  a  desire  to  hush  up  the 
matter  as  there  was  at  first  to  publish  it  abroad. 
The  young  lady's  mother,  who  at  one  time  was 
always  to  be  met  with  in  Belfast,  frequents  the 
gay  streets  of  that  fashionable  resort  no  more. 
Mr.  Yince  declines  to  hear  or  say  anything  on  the 
subject.  An  elderly  and  sadly  proper  old  lady, 
who  had  arranged  to  receive  Miss  Boyle  as  com- 
panion, refuses  to  ratify  the  arrangement.  Mr. 
Gorman  Muir  rides  to  hounds,  lounges  up  and 
down  High  Street,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
other  places,  but  nobody  thinks  of  cutting  or 
interfering  with  him.  Can  you  wonder  that  the 
wisdom  of  Ulster  is  all  at  sea?  Do  you  marvel 
that  people  say  they  ought  to  marry  each  other  ? 
I  understand  your  natural  anxiety.  Upon  my 
word,  I  came  here  solely  to  help  you  if  I  could." 
"  I  fear  the  pity  I  felt  for  a  wild  and  untrained 
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young  man  has  given  you  cause  to  misjudge  my 
motives,"  said  the  Dowager. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  honour  you  for  them.  Money 
— and  not  much  money  either — can,  I  suppose, 
make  your  young  relative  and  Gorman  Muir 
happy.  You  are  willing  to  find  that  money. 
You  are  right.  Marriage  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Let  the  lady  be  what  she  may, 
the  Irish  will  always  agree  to  think  her  wrong 
till  she  is  a  wife.  If  I  can  help  you  in  any 
way —  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Boyle  ?"  he 
added,  as  the  Dowager  suddenly  fell  hack  in  her 
chair  pale  and  trembling.  "I  am  so  grieved. 
Let  me  ring  for  your  maid.  No  *?  Forgive  me,  I 
entreat,  for  talking  with  such  brutal  frankness  ! 
You  were  so  calm  I  had  not  a  notion  ;  and  I  felt 
you  really  ought  to  know  how  the  thing  was 
looked  upon." 

"Sir,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes,  "you  do 
not  know  Berna  Boyle,  or  you  never  could  have 
suggested  such  utterly  baseless  slanders  against 
a  helpless  girl." 

"I  suggest   slanders!"    repeated  the  officer. 
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"  My  dear  madam,  you  have  utterly  misunder- 
stood me.  It  was  only  because  I  knew  she  had 
been  slandered — that  I  know  she  will  be  slandered 
— that  I  came  here.  Why,  you  yourself  must 
have  had  some  idea  of  the  kind,  or  you  never 
would  have  wanted  to  learn  the  name  under  which 
Mr.  Gorman  Muir  meant  to  seek  the  bubble 
reputation." 

*'I  have  given  you  occasion  to  misunderstand 
me  and  my  intentions,"  returned  the  lady,  with 
proud  humility.  "Explanation  is  impossible; 
but  you  certainly  have  misunderstood  me. 
Nothing  could  grieve  me  more  than  a  marriage 
such  as  you  suggest.  It  would  be  unfitting  in 
every  way." 

"  Of  course  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  case  than  I  can  be — " 

"I  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Muir 
exhausted  every  argument  to  induce  my  young 
kinswoman  to  look  favourably  upon  his  suit,  and 
failed." 

'*  I  know  that  was  said,  but,  I  fear,  not  gener- 
ally believed." 
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"  And  tlie  only  motive  whicli  aroused  my 
interest  in  the  lover  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
at  some  point  in  the  transaction  Miss  Boyle 
might  not  have  been — all  unwittingly,  perhaps — 
to  blame." 

"  That  was  extremely  thoughtful  of  you." 

"  Her  mother,  a  most  silly  and  objectionable 
woman,  having  somehow  got  mixed  up  with  per- 
sons unsuitable,  I  should  imagine,  as  associates, 
the  girl  may — though  it  seems  to  me  unlikely — 
have  given  this  young  man  some  encouragement." 

"  She  may,"   agreed  the  officer  promptly. 

"I  do  not  believe  she  did,"  said  the  Dowager 
resentfully;  "but  it  is  not  impossible  he  might 
have  misconstrued  her  manner." 

"He  might." 

"  And  it  seems  to  me  a  terrible  thing  for  any 
one  possessed  of  his  manners,  appearance,  and 
presumably  education,  to  sink,  on  account  of  a 
love  disappointment  and  one  rash  act,  into  a 
common  soldier." 

"  It  is.  I  can  say,  positively,  you  are  not 
wrong  on  that  point." 
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"  Therefore  I  wish  to  know  what  becomes  of 
him." 

"  And  not  to  take  any  steps  towards  procuring 
his  discharge  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Or  enabling  him  to  enter  the  army  in  a 
higher  grade?" 

"  You  have  totally  misapprehended  me." 

"  And  if,  without  rudeness,  I  dare  venture  to 
express  my  thoughts,  you  have  utterly  puzzled 
me." 

"  May  I  ask  how  ?" 

"  How  !  Good  Heavens  !  here  is  a  man  who 
has  done  the  greatest  wrong  almost  a  man  can  do 
a  girl—" 

"  Surely,  Captain  Ludham,  you  are  putting 
matters  far  too  strongly." 

"It  is  you  who  do  not  realise  matters,  Mrs. 
Boyle.  You  may  think  you  know  the  world  well, 
but  you  cannot  imagine  the  capital  the  world 
makes  out  of  a  thing  like  this.  Whether  by  her 
own  will  or  his,  the  girl  was  away  from  home  for 
hours.     Why,  had  such  a  thing  happened  to  one 
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of  Mr.  Muir's  daughters,   he   would  have  had  a 
license  or  a  warrant  before  the  day  was  out!" 

"  You  may  be  very  sure  Berna  Boyle's  friends 
will  never  apply  for  either." 

"  Then  they  are  wrong.  I  have  never  seen 
Miss  Boyle,  but  I  declare  to  you  were  she  my 
sister  I  would  put  matters  in  train  for  doing  her 
justice  before  I  slept.  These  things  stick  like 
burrs.  I  entreat  of  you  to  buy  this  young  man 
off,  and  arrange  matters  so  that  he  and  your 
relation  can  be  married  without  delay.  I  would 
buy  him  off  myself  but  that  I  feel  sure  such  a 
course  would  only  result  in  his  enlisting  again 
the  next  day." 

"You  are  extraordinarily  kind." 
"  I  am  really  very  much  in  earnest." 
"  And  so  am  I.  Believe  me,  please,  when  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  I  desire  less  than  to 
see  my'  great-granddaughter  the  wife  of  this  un- 
fortunate man.  Further,  if  I  wished  such  a 
match,  she  would  not  agree  to  it.  I  know  her  : 
know  her  pride  and  her  self-will.  If  she  would 
not  for  my  sake  give  up  a  mother  whose  lightest 
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word  must  cost  her  a  heart-pang,  is  it  likely  she 
would  take  a  husband  who  tried  to  win  her  by 
compulsion  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer,"  replied 
the  officer.     "  Women  are  enigmas." 

"  Men  imagine  so  ;  but  the  reading  of  their 
natures  is,  nevertheless,  simple  enough." 

"  Is  it  ?"  retorted  Captain  Ludham.  *'  I 
should  not  have  thought  so ;  but  I  am  open 
to  conviction.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  why — 
though  you  neither  wish  to  benefit  young  Muir 
nor  marry  him  to  Miss  Boyle — you  are  anxious 
to  know  what  he  does  in  the  future." 

"I  am  interested  in  him." 

"Why?  Ah,  you  can't  or  won't  tell  me, 
but  I  can  tell  you,"  went  on  the  officer  laugh- 
ingly: "because  he  is  a  mauvais  sujet — in 
other  words,  a  bad  lot.  Ladies  love  sinners : 
the  greater  the  sinner  the  more  they  love  him. 
Moral  young  fellows  like  myself,  who  go  to 
bed  early  and  eschew  cards  and  forswear  cham- 
pagne, and  never  say  naughty  words,  and  dance 
only  with  the  girls   our  mammas  like  and  ap- 
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prove,  are  abhorrent  to  your  sex;  whereas  a 
dashing  sergeant  in  the  devil's  brigade  com- 
mands all  your  sympathies.  I  can  comprehend 
the  infatuation.  Sinners  have  the  strongest 
charm  for  me.  For  no  earthly  consideration 
would  I  abduct  a  woman  in  the  high  and  mighty 
Gorman  Muir  fashion.  Yet  I  envy  him  for  his 
daring.  My  mother  says  I  have  no  heart. 
Perhaps  that  is  true.  Nevertheless,  I  admire 
a  rough  and  ready  lover  when  I  see  him ;  and 
I  only  wonder  your  relative  did  not  go  to  Scot- 
land with  him  and  return  Mrs.  Gorman  Muir. 
Had  I  been  a  vv^oman,  I  could  not  have  refused, 
him  after  such  a  touching  proof  of  his  affection." 

"  I  imagine  j^ou  are  not  in  the  least  in 
earnest,"  said  Mrs.  Boyle. 

"Am  I  not?  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  will 
see  whether  I  do  not  help  Muir  by  every  means 
in  my  power." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  not  consider  it  too 
much  trouble  to  keep  me  informed  of  his  where- 
abouts." 

*'I  will  do   so   with  the   greatest   pleasure; 
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and  if  occasionally  you  permit  me  to  call,  shall 
account  myself  more  than  rewarded." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks." 

"  The  compliment  is  entirely  on  my  side. 
Should  you  at  any  time  find  cause  to  reconsider 
your  decision,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and 
let  me  try  to  assist  you." 

"  Such  a  time  is  unlikely  to  come.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  remember  your  offer  gratefully." 

In  some  countries  about  a  hundred  small 
coins  represent  a  penny ;  no  doubt  those  hundred 
small  coins  have  their  use,  though  all  eyes  cannot 
discern  it. 

In  similar  fashion,  modern  society  cannot 
change  or  receive  the  smallest  token  of  truth 
without  a  thousand  comparatively  useless  words 
surrounding  the  transaction.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  men  who  go  straight  to  the  point  are 
usually  deemed  fools  or  hypocrites. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  life  and  condition 
of  mind  in  which  mahogany  is  only  thought  real 
when  French-polished.  Sitting  apart,  however, 
in  a  dreary  barrack-room,  Gorman  Muir  felt  that 
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liis  sin  and  its  expiation,  robbed  at  last  of  all 
glamour  of  romance,  were  terrible  realities.  For 
he  had  left  behind  everything  a  man  cares  for  or 
values ;  cut  himself  adrift  from  friends,  hope,  and 
country ;  and  all  because  he  loved  a  girl  too  much 
— he  with  whom  the  position  had  been  before 
reversed  during  all  his  previous  life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  the  after  time  Berna  never  cared  to  recall  even 
to  herself  the  wretched  months  which  ensued  after 
that  wild  night  she  spent  listening  to  the  raging 
storm  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves  at  Grooms- 
port.  She  had  been  often  miserable  enough  pre- 
viously, God  knew ;  but  all  the  troubles  of  her 
young  life  faded  into  insignificance  when  con- 
trasted with  the  scorn  and  sorrow  she  was  then 
called  upon  to  face  and  bear. 

To  the  continual  blister  of  her  mother's 
tongue  the  outer  world  now  added  its  irritating 
savin  ointment  of  contemptuous  malice.  It  is 
easy  for  any  one  to  say  he  despises  society's 
verdict,  but  when  the  verdict  comes  to  be  passed 
it  is  hard  to  bear.  Berna  found  it  very  hard. 
The  whole  of  the  blame  was  laid  at  her  door. 
Pride,  vainglory,  and  hypocrisy  were  the  least 
of    the  sins  attributed   to  the  "  widow  woman's 
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daughter."  When  she  passed  through  the  village 
she  knew  the  idle  gossips  standing  hefore  their 
open  doors  were  whispering  about  her;  if  she 
met  two  men  on  the  road  the}^  significantly 
touched  elbows,  and  then  fell  to  talking  about 
Gorman  Muir  and  how  ''  things  stood  between 
the  girl  and  him." 

Whether  actual  sin  were  attributed  to  her  or 
not,  no  one  took  her  part.  "  Set  her  up,  indeed  !" 
said  the  best  disposed  faction.  '^  What  more 
could  she  want  than  a  fine  handsome  young  man, 
who  has  gone  clean  to  the  devil  because  she 
thinks  herself  too  good  for  him  ?  She  may  wait 
a  while  before  such  a  chance  comes  her  road  again. 
There  are  not  many  would  care  for  a  girl  with 
such  a  white  face  and  burdened  with  such  a  foolish 
old  mother,  too.  As  Hewson  Muir  says  truly 
enough,  she  has  laid  a  spell  on  him.  That  sort* 
without  a  bit  of  blood  in  their  cheeks,  are  never 
just  right.  And  look  at  the  way  she  keeps  herself 
to  herself — it's  not  natural.  Did  ever  you  know 
about  the  white  bird  at  Gray  Abbey  that  used  to 
sit  its  lone — never  another  near  it  ?      Well,  she 
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minds  me  of  that  bird.  There's  something 
strange  about  her  ;  but  there,  she's  half  English, 
and  they're  all  queer  alike." 

"Never  tell  me  !"  another  would  declare.  "  If 
Gorman  Muir  didn't  take  her,  he'd  his  reasons ; 
pack  of  nonsense  saying  she  wouldn't  have  him  : 
she'd  only  have  been  too  glad  of  him.  Grander 
than  Gorman,  is  she  ?  Why,  man,  you'd  make  a 
dog  laugh  to  hear  you  !  That  silly  old  wife  of  a 
mother  of  hers  was  the  talk  of  Belfast  once  upon 
a  time ;  and  as  for  Sam  Vince,  many's  the  day 
I've  seen  him  so  drunk  he'd  to  hold  on  the  car 
for  fear  he'd  fall  off.  There  was  no  pride  about 
him;  he  never  refused  a  glass  from  anybody 
willing  to  pay  for  it." 

As  for  Mr.  Muir,  he  had  nothing  to  say  either 
way  except  that  '*  the  young  Jezebel  had  parted 
father  and  son,  and  that  she  had  neither  heart  nor 
sense  nor  feeling.  She's  waiting,  most  likely, 
for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  come  along  and 
ask  her  to  set  up  housekeeping  with  him,"  he 
declared  with  bitter  irony.  "  Well,  well,  it 
may  chance    before    she   dies    she    may   cast   a 
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longing  backward  glance  at   Sannyside  and  Gor- 
man Muir." 

"  I  would  sooner,"  wrote  Gorman,  "  have 
cut  off  my  right  hand  and  plucked  out  my  right 
eye  than  caused  you  such  grief." 

It  was  his  final  farewell — the  last  letter  he 
wrote  on  Irish  soil — and  then  he  went  to  Beech- 
field  to  bid  Miss  Garnsey  good-bye. 

"  Be  kind  to  her,"  he  entreated. 

''I  cannot,"  she  answered. 

Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  Miss  Garnsey's 
shoulder,  and  looked  straight  in  her  plain  shrewd 
face,  before  he  said, 

"You  will  be  generous  for  my  sake — for' the 
sake  of  a  man  neither  you  nor  she  will  ever  see 
again." 

0  lonely  heart !  0  solitary  Berna !  How 
lonely,  how  solitary,  she  felt  when  Gorman  had 
really  gone,  no  words  can  tell. 

Free  were  all  the  roads  and  lawns  and  hedge- 
paths  now  to  traverse.  Under  the  arching  trees 
now  came  no  horseman  to  stir  the  girl's  heart 
and    vex   her   temper.      One    human   being   had 
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taken  himself  out  of  her  daily  life,  and  the  whole 
world  appeared  empty.  The  very  streamlet 
seemed,  as  it  ran,  to  murmur  and  lament  for  the 
handsome  romantic  lover  who  would  listen  to  its 
murmur  no  more. 

He  was  gone ! — nor  father  nor  sister  nor  friend 
knew  whither.  Had  he  died  he  could  not  have 
vanished  more  utterly.  Berna's  prayers  in  church 
need  no  longer  have  been  disturbed  by  the  thought 
of  a  pair  of  rare  brown  eyes.  Yet  those  eyes  had 
never  previously  haunted  her  as  they  did  now 
their  owner  looked  at  her  no  more.  She  could 
sing,  and  there  was  no  eavesdropper  to  listen. 
She  could  stand  beside  the  arch  in  Knock  grave- 
yard, and  never  a  soul  come  nigh  to  interrupt  her 
musings. 

Like  her  mother,  the  girl  began  to  feel  very 
weary  of  that  placid  village.  Its  fair  face  chafed 
her  ;  the  soft  green  hills,  the  belts  of  dark  plan- 
tation, the  distant  heights,  the  glimpses  of  sea 
and  mountain,  only  awoke  memories  she  would 
fain  have  forgotten. 

"  Let  us  go  away,  mamma,"  she  cried  at  last 
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in  her  despair.     ''Let  us  go  to  England,  or  any- 
where on  earth  away  from  Down." 

"0,  that's  the  tune,  is  it,  now?"  retorted  Mrs. 
Boyle.  "We're  to  pack  off,  bag  and  baggage; 
take  our  staffs  in  our  hands  and  shoulder  our 
wallets,  the  minute  3'ou  want  to  move  !  When  I 
wanted  to  go,  when  I  was  fairly  sickened  of  the 
desolation  of  my  life,  it  was  '  Where  would  we  find 
a  sweeter  home  ?  I  think  we  were  fortunate  to 
meet  with  so  quiet  a  cottage!'  Dear,  dear!  it's 
no  wonder  I'm  worn  to  a  thread-paper  with  your 
whims  and  fancies.  When  you're  about  it,  you'd 
best  say  where  we'd  get  money  to  go  to  Eng- 
land or  any  place  else.  If  you  were  like  another 
girl,  it's  sitting  down  this  minute  you'd  be,  pen 
in  hand,  confessing  your  manifold  sins  and  wick- 
edness St.  Paul  bids  you  think  about,  to  the 
Dowager — you  might  tell  her  the  bad  child  you've 
been  to  the  best  of  mothers.  If  you  said  you'd 
fairly  broken  my  heart,  you  wouldn't  be  beyond 
the  mark.  If  she  knew  all  the  stiff-neckedness 
that's  in  you  and  could  hear  my  cough,  which 
would  frighten  her,  she  might  send  some  sort  of 
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help  to  take  us  away  from  this  hole,  where 
Pilchard  Yince  buried  us  alive  out  of  his  sight,  as 
Abraham  did  Sarah." 

"It's  no  manner  of  use  talking  about  going 
now,  Miss  Berna,"  said  Euth  solemnly;  "the 
mistress  isn't  well  enough  to  go,  even  if  you'd 
the  money  to  take  her.  AVait  till  the  fine  wea- 
ther comes,  and  then,  if  please  God  we  get  the 
cough  under,  maybe  Mrs.  Yince  would  give  you 
a  helping  hand  to  move  her  to  the  shore.  She's 
ill,  dear,  at  last  in  earnest.  She's  far  worse 
than  she  lets  on." 

And  so  the  weeks  went  by,  and  life  at  the 
cottage  dragged  slowly  and  anxiously  away. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  Mrs.  Ulick  Boyle 
sat  in  the  little  parlour  at  Clear  Stream  cower- 
ing over  a  turf  fire.  No  child's  puzzle,  cast 
aside  in  haste  and  confusion,  could  have  looked 
less  likely  to  be  made  serviceable  once  more 
than  the  widow.  She  was  thinner  than  ever, 
but  her  figure  had  lost  all  its  former  symmetry. 
Huddled  together  regardless  of  appearances,  her 
black  dress  brown  with  wear,  her  cap  cast  aside, 
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an  old  shawl  drawn  across  lier  bosom  and  tied 
round  her  waist,  she  no  more  resembled  the 
still  frisky  Milly,  who  returned  to  Belfast  deter- 
mined to  be  seen  and  to  conquer,  than  the  feather- 
less,  disconsolate,  excommunicated  Jackdaw  of 
Eheims — that  bird  which,  in  the  pride  and  glory 
of  his  sleek  wickedness,  stole  the  ring. 

Poor  Mrs.  Boyle  !  if  her  summer  had  been  a 
long  one,  it  was  all  over  now^ ;  not  even  the  ruddy 
sun  of  autumn  threw  any  cheering  beam  across 
the  drear  landscape  of  a  wasted,  useless  life. 
Over  the  bare  fields,  wherein  no  crop  of  pro- 
mise had  ever  sprung,  w^hence  no  golden  grain 
was  ever  carried,  winter,  in  a  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  began  to  stretch  a  pall  of  misty  gloom. 
There  had  been  no  intermediate  state  of  crisp 
October — of  gorgeous  colour — of  woods  w^here 
the  withered  leaves  of  a  kindly  and  useful  past 
make  a  fragrant  pathway  for  the  feet  of  those 
pacing .  slowly  onward  to  a  land  where  the  trees 
are  green  eternally,  and  flowers  bloom  for  aye. 

She  had  never  conned  a  lesson  save  in  the 
school  of  folly.      She  had  never  really  cared  for 
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nor  considered  any  one  save  herself;  she  had  no 
root  of  goodness,  no  depth  of  soil ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  evil  days  came,  she  shrivelled  up  under 
adversity's  cutting  wind. 

For  months  she  had  been  ailing,  though  she 
said,  "  I'll  he  right  well  come  the  spring,  Ruth ; 
and  then  they'll  find,  spite  the  way  they've 
striven  to  keep  me  under,  that  I  spring  up  better 
nor  the  blessed  grass.  As  my  poor  father  (you 
mind  him  ?)  used  to  say,  '  A  cat  has  nine  lives  ; 
but  you  have  ninety,  Milly.'" 

Just  about  that  time  Mrs.  Boyle  seemed  to 
find  it  hard  work  to  sustain  one  life,  even  though 
possessed  of  ninety.  The  green,  damp  winter 
had,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "  tried  her  sore." 
Cold  followed  cold.  She  was  racked  with  pains, 
which  she  stoutly  denied  were  rheumatic. 

"  It's  like  your  fun,"  she  said,  when  this  was 
suggested,  "making  an  old  woman  of  me  !"  She 
missed  the  congenial  society  which  had  upheld 
her.  "  I'm  almost  dead  for  the  want  of  a  bit  of 
life,"  she  complained.  The  future  looked  very 
dark.      The  time  was  approaching  when,  accord- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Yince's  statement,  all  help  from  him 
was  to  cease ;  and  in  fine,  if  the  widow  did  not 
say  ''All  things  are  against  me/'  it  was  merely 
because  that  particular  Scriptural  expression  did 
not  chance  to  be  included  in  the  strange  medley 
of  biblical  odds  and  ends  stored  away  in  her 
shattered  brain. 

Why  or  wherefore  she  did  not  know,  but  her 
''luck  had  turned,"  and  the  conviction  that  this 
was  so  proved  a  very  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 

During  the  previous  summer  her  sun  had 
seemed  in  the  ascendant — now  it  was  below  the 
horizon. 

The  friends  who  delightedly  gathered  round 
to  hear  of  the  conquest  she  had  made,  and  ask 
particulars  concerning  the  notable  captive  of  her 
bow  and  spear,  had  long  been  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  One  by  one  they  dropped  off. 
Even  the  last  of  the  party,  Mrs.  Gray  and  'Tilda 
Sheill,  had  achieved  the  feat  of  making  Mrs. 
Boyle  understand  it  was  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

Amongst  all  her  former  acquaintances  there 
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was  not  a  person  who  had  not  wearied  of  the 
widow.  ''There  is  no  good  in  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Gray  to  Miss  Sheill,  after  the  pretended  outbreak 
of  smallpox  episode ;  "  I  never  could  call  my 
house  my  own  while  she  was  coming  to  it.  She 
was  either  '  on  the  go  '  from  morning  to  night, 
or  else  sitting  in  that  old  armchair,  talking 
nonsense  such  as  a  child  would  have  thought 
shame  to  speak.  IVe  often  quaked  for  fear  any 
person  of  sense  might  call  while  she  was  here. 
I'm  fairly  tired  of  her.  'Tilda,  and  so  I  tell  you." 
They  were  all  tired  of  her.  With  a  touching 
unanimity,  when  Mrs.  Boyle's  former  acquaint- 
ances found  there  was  no  man  breaking  his  heart 
for  the  widow — that  Richard  Yince  had  withdrawn 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  that  the  great 
man's  cousin  would  shortly  only  be  able  to 
reckon  on  sixty  pounds  a  year — they  suddenly 
discovered  Milly  "had  gone  off  wonderfully," 
"trouble  had  changed  her,"  she  "wasn't  the 
woman  she  was ;"  and  then  they  began  forming 
plans  for  her  future  which  should  cause  her  to 
remove  a  long  way  from  Belfast. 
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There  was  no  single  spot  on  the  world's  sur- 
face where,  they  felt  assured,  she  might  not  do 
better  than  near  them.  Times  had  changed,  and 
not  for  the  happier.  Not  a  soul  now  said,  "  Stop 
among  us  that  jou  know,  Milly,  and  that  know 
you." 

Sensitiveness  was  not  a  fault  which  could  be 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Boyle ;  yet  as  it  is  not  wholly 
impossible  to  make  even  a  rhinoceros  feel,  convic- 
tion at  length  entered  her  mind  that  ''she  wasn't 
wanted." 

There  are  few  things  harder  to  bear  than 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  and  Mrs.  Boyle  did  not 
bear  it  at  all  well.  She  fumed  and  fretted,  and 
tried  to  conquer  Fate  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  When 
a  lady  is  received  by  another  lady  who  enters  a 
room  attired  for  walking,  and  who  does  not  sit 
down  or  ask  her  visitor  to  sit  down,  the  combat 
becomes  unequal.  Further,  when  she  is  not 
offered  "  bite  or  sup,"  and  her  querulous  com- 
plaints of  ill-health  are  answered  by  wondering 
remarks  as  to  why  the  invalid  does  not  stop  at 
home  and  nurse  herself,  it  is  as  well  to  throw  up 
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the  sponge  at  once.  One  day  Mrs.  Boyle  did 
this.  It  was  then  her  poor  puzzle  was  cast  aside, 
never  to  he  pieced  together  again  in  this  world. 

*'  I  feel  mighty  cold  and  chilled,  Kuth,"  she 
said,  on  her  return  home.  "Make  me  a  drop  of 
two-milk  whey.     Mayhe  it  would  warm  me." 

To  the  end  of  her  life  Berna  Boyle  will  always 
thank  God  that  she  "  stuck  to  her  mother."  That 
mother  had  tried  her  as  only  woman  horn  of  woman 
can  try  a  woman ;  hut  at  the  last  she  won  her  re- 
ward. To  say  that  Mrs.  Boyle  ever  grew  loving  and 
motherly  would  he  to  assert  an  impossihility ;  hut 
during  the  course  of  those  few  sad  months  she 
turned  to  her  daughter,  and  clung  to  her  with  a 
tenacity  which,  though  it  had  its  source  in  utter 
feehleness  of  character,  did  duty  for  all  the  affec- 
tion she  was  capable  of  feeling.  She  never  ceased 
to  find  fault  with  Berna ;  there  was  nothing  the 
girl  could  do  that  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Her 
faults  were  constantly  recited ;  her  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  furnished  the  text  for  many 
a  rambling  sermon.  But  as  the  widow  tottered 
onward,    disputing   each   step  of  the   way  along 
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which  Death  was  leading  her,  she  developed  a 
restless  likiug  for  Berna,  and  never  seemed  at 
ease  unless  the  girl  were  by  her  side. 

A  doctor  had  been  called  in  ;  but  now  Mrs. 
Boyle  *' wouldn't  have  him  at  any  price." 

"  If  I'm  to  die,  let  me  die  in  peace,"  she  said. 
And  indeed,  when  a  patient  is  in  low  spirits  and 
wants  keeping  up,  there  does  seem  some  cruelty 
in  talking  about  decline  and  a  broken-down  con- 
stitution, the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence  having 
been  overstepped,  with  a  few  remarks  thrown  in 
about  advancing  age,  and  people  being  unable  to 
do  with  impunity  when  old  the  things  which  at 
twenty  left  no  ill  effects. 

"I  wonder  how  he  would  like  for  anybody  to 
say  the  things  to  him  he  said  to  me ;  and  beside 
his  white  hair  I'm  a  child,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
I'd  like  well  for  one  of  the  big  men  out  of  Belfast 
to  see  me.  If  Pilchard  Vince  was  not  made 
of  pig-iron,  he  might  have  brought  somebody 
with  sense  to  give  me  something.  Ah,  when  the 
doctors  can  do  no  more  for  him,  maybe  he'll  wish 
he  had  spent  a  trifle  of  his  filthy  lucre  on  me. 
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But  it'll  come  home  to  him,  never  fear.  I  mayn't  be 
here  to  see,  but  whoever  lives  can  mind  my  words. 
What's  that  you're  saying  ?  Will  I  let  you  write 
and  ask  a  clever  doctor  to  come  down  ?  If  that 
isn't  you  all  over  !  I'd  laugh  if  it  didn't  hurt  my 
inside.  WTiere's  the  fee  to  come  from  ?  Have 
you  found  a  full  stocking  in  the  thatch,  or  a  crock 
of  gold  in  the  chimney  ?" 

It  was  a  more  sensible  question  than  Mrs. 
Boyle  usually  adventured  on.  At  that  moment 
the  domestic  purse  was  sadly  lean.  Berna  and 
Ruth  had  been  what  the  master  mind  styled 
**  madly  wasteful."  That  they  refrained  from 
spending  on  themselves  was  only  an  additional  sin. 

"Just  as  if  I  wanted  anything  more  than  a 
cup  of  weak  tea  and  a  bit  of  dry  bread  !"  said  the 
widow.  "  But  you're  that  foolish,  Berna,  you'll 
leave  us  naked  beggars  before  you've  done,  I  can 
see  plainly." 

The  household  could  not  have  proved  much 
worse  off  had  this  dismal  prophecy  been  accom- 
plished. Heaven  only  knows  what  Berna  had 
hoped  in  the  way  of  help ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
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owing  to  her  "  wild  way  of  getting  everything 
came  into  her  head,"  the  pecuniary  position  had 
become  desperate.  In  May  a  half-year's  income 
would  be  due ;  but  then  Mr.  Vince's  help  was  to 
cease,  and  they  were  in  debt  to  Mr.  Muir,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Boyle,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  had 
continued  to  deal. 

"Never  you  trouble  your  head  about  me," 
he  said  to  Berna,  with  a  rough  sort  of  con- 
sideration. "  I  daresay  we  won't  fall  out  over 
the  account."  And  again  :  "Your  mother  never 
will  be  fit  to  move  at  May,  even  if  she'd  got  a 
place  to  move  to.  Stop  as  long  as  you  like.  I 
wouldn't  wonder  but  me  and  Mr.  Vince  could 
make  that  all  right  between  us.  After  what 
you've  done  me  out  of.  Miss  Boyle,  you  needn't 
be  making  as  if  you  couldn't  thole  being  a  pound 
or  two  in  my  debt.  I'm  vexed  for  your  mother. 
She's  a  foolish  woman,  I  allow ;  but  there's  not 
much  harm  about  her.  Once  the  fruit  comes  in, 
we'll  keep  her  supplied  constant.  She  always  did 
allow  the  Ardilaw  black  currants  were  the  finest 
she  ever  tastsd." 
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And  Berna  could  not  answer  either  in  assent 
or  dissent,  or  even  smile,  when  she  remembered 
why  her  mother  had  so  praised  the  produce  of 
Mr.  Muir's  garden. 

"  Poor  mamma,"  she  thought ;  ''  poor,  poor 
mamma !" 

For  the  beginning  of  the  end  had  come,  and 
the  end  itself  could  not  be  far  remote.  It  was  not 
always  now  that  Mrs.  Boyle  was  able  to  walk  even 
so  far  as  the  parlour.  Often,  when  she  did  get 
up,  she  remained  entirely  in  her  bedroom ;  while 
for  days  together  she  remained  in  bed,  declaring 
vehemently  all  the  time  she  was  "getting  on  as 
well  as  well  could  be." 

"  I  was  just  looking  round  me,"  she  said, 
on  that  breezy  afternoon  in  April,  seated  close  to 
the  fire,  and  bending  forward  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  whatever  heat  it  gave  out,  ''and 
considering  how  soon  a  house  goes  to  wrack  and 
ruin  when  a  mistress  is  laid  by.  It's  well  to  be 
seen  you  haven't  had  me  dusting,  and  settling, 
and  contriving.  Often  and  often  I  lie  awake  in 
mv  bed,  wondering  what   you'll  do  when   I  am 
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gone.      Tell  me  that  now,"  she   added,  turning 
suddenly  towards  Berna. 

"  0  mamma,  do  not  talk  in  that  way  !" 

"  In  what  way  ?  Why,  you  poor  foolish 
thing,  I  declare  you  are  crying !  You  are  a 
fine  one  to  have  about  anybody  that's  ill !  I'm 
not  going  to  leave  you.  Many's  the  time  I 
know  you  have  thought  you'd  be  better  without 
me,  taking  your  own  headstrong  way.  But 
you've  found  what  that  has  done  for  you ;  and 
now,  when  I  pass  a  word  in  joke,  you  can't 
bear  it,  but  begin  whimpering  like  a  baby — and 
I,  that  never  could  endure  the  sight  of  wet 
eyes!" 

Berna  went  to  the  hearthrug,  and  knelt 
beside  her  mother,  and  said, 

"  I  will  try  not  to  vex  you,"  stroldng  the 
wasted  cheek  in  an  agony  of  sorrow;  "but  do 
not  talk  about  leaving  me.     I  cannot  bear  it  I" 

"  You  see  who  was  right  after  all.  Where 
would  you  find  another  to  put  up  with  you  as 
I've  done  ?  I  was  always  good  to  you,  Berna, 
always.     I  never  lifted  my  hand  to  you,  though 

VOL.  iir.  p 
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you've  often  angered  me  sore.  Maj-be,  if  I'd 
beaten  you  more,  things  might  have  been  better 
for  us  all;  but  my  heart  wouldn't  let  me. 
Many's  the  time,  when  you  were  a  child,  you've 
turned  and  looked  at  me  with  those  big  eyes  of 
yours,  till  I  wondered  sometimes  if  you  were 
right  in  your  head." 

"Perhaps  I  was  not,  mother — perhaps  I  am 
not  now." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  would  go  as  far  as 
that.  You've  improved  wonderfully  since  I've 
had  you  all  to  myself  to  train  up  in  the  way 
you  should  go,  through  green  pastures  and  beside 
still  waters.  It's  inconceivable  the  eflfect  good 
example  has.  Besides,  you  wanted  taking  down, 
and  you  have  been  taken  down.  Goodness  knows 
it's  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  you've  caused 
me;  but  if  the  disgrace  is  of  benefit  to  you  in 
the  long-run,  you'll  not  hear  me  complain.  As 
my  father  used  to  say,  when  I  was  running  my 
legs  off,  first  for  one  and  then  for  another,  '  The 
last  person  you  ever  think  of  is  Milly  Vince.'  " 

"  Shall  I  put  a  pillow  to  your  back,  mamma  ?" 
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"What  would  I  want  with  a  pillow?  To 
hear  you  talk,  anybody  might  think  I  was  getting 
ready  for  my  grave.  I'd  be  easy  enough,  mind 
and  body,  if  it  wasn't  for  wondering  what  we'll 
do  about  money." 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  vex  yourself  about 
money.      We  shall  get  enough,  somehow." 

"  If  that  isn't  your  father  all  over  !  I  never 
could  get  him  to  listen  to  a  word  about  his 
affairs  ;  and  see  the  end  he  came  to.  And  then 
there's  you  wouldn't  behave  as  you  ought.  Why, 
we  might  have  been  rolling  in  comfort,  instead 
of  starving  with  the  cold  and  hunger,  had  you 
known  how  to  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  and 
leave  a  man  alone  who  wanted  to  have  no  sort 
of  say  to  you." 

"Perhaps  I  was  all  wrong,"  agreed  Berna 
meekly;  "  but  do  not  think  about  that  now." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  wrote  to  Richard  Vince,  and 
said  you  were  sorry  for  the  shame  and  trouble 
you  have  brought  on  us  all,  and  will  try  to  be 
a  better  girl  in  the  future,  whether  he  would 
send  us  a  few  pounds  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  know,  mamma.     I  can  try." 

"After  all,  maybe  it  might  be  better  not  to 
let  yourself  down  too  low.  He  would  perhaps 
cast  it  up  to  3'ou  afterwards.  Ah  !  he  is  the  mean 
wretch,  and  she's  not  much  better  ;  and  that  just 
minds  me  of  something  I  want  to  say  to  Euth. 
Call  her,  Berna." 

"  How  are  you  feeling  yourself  now,  mem  ?" 
asked  Euth,  as  she  entered. 

"0,  I  am  well  enough !  I"m  only  sitting 
over  the  fire  resting  myself.  I'm  not  going  to 
die  yet  awhile — I'm  not  thinking  of  dying. 
Still,  I  suppose  even  the  best  of  us  must  go  to  a 
better  world  sometime.  More's  the  pity.  I  am 
sure  this  world  is  good  enough  for  me  ;  but,  of 
course.  He  that  made  it  ought  to  be  able  to  judge, 
and  it's  not  everybody  is  contented  and  happy 
like  me." 

''It's  not  everybody  wants  to  stop  here," 
remarked  Euth,  feeling  something  was  expected 
from  her. 

"Isn't  that  what  I've  been  saying?  Well, 
when  I  have  to  go — I'm  not  going  yet,   and  it's 
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likely  as  not,  with  my  good  temper  and  fine  con- 
stitution, and  easy  way  of  laughing  at  the  worst 
of  troubles,  I  might  live  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  yet.  But  supposing  I  happened  to  be 
needed  in  heaven  in  a  hurry,  and  had  to  start 
at  once,  I  want  to  tell  you,  I'll  never  rest  in 
my  grave  if  you  put  me  in  Dundunald  church- 
yard." 

**  Mamma,  mamma  !"  moaned  Berna. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  I  am  not  afraid  like 
you.  I've  done  my  duty  faithfully,  and  no  one 
can  say  a  word  to  me  \\henever  I  go.  What  I 
•want  you  both  to  promise  me  is,  that  someway 
you'll  get  me  to  Bally nure.  It's  no  use  talking 
to  Richard  Yince.  He'd  lay  me  in  any  hole 
— the  back  of  a  ditch  he'd  consider  good 
enough  for  me.  Do  quit  crying,  Berna;  it 
provokes  me  to  see  you.  Can't  I  speak  about 
a  funeral  or  anything  comfortable  without  start- 
ing the  tears  running  down  your  cheeks  like 
pebbles  ?" 

"If  it'll  be  any  ease  to  you,  mem,"  said 
Ruth — and  her  own   eyes  were   not   dry   or  her 
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voice  quite  steady — "  I'll  promise  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  to  take  you  where  you 
want ;  still,  you  must  mind  it's  a  long,  long  road." 

**  I  know  that.  But  I  never  was  one  made 
any  objection  to  travelling ;  and  I'd  be  decently 
put  in  the  ground  there,  which  I  wouldn't  here. 
The  people  for  miles  round  would  come  to  the 
burying  just  for  curiosity,  and  on  Sundays 
they'd  be  saying  to  one  another,  *  This  is  where 
Milly  Vince  is  that  made  the  great  match.' 
While  at  Dundonald,  if  anybody  ever  talked 
about  me  at  all,  it  would  be  only  as  the  widow 
woman  whose  daughter  went  off  with  a  man 
wanted  nothing  to  say  to  her  of  any  sort  or 
description." 

"  When  you  cannot  stay  with  us,  mamma," 
said  Berna,  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears,  "we  will 
try  to  do  what  you  wish." 

"  Say  you  will  do  it,  and  then  I'll  be  content. 
With  all  your  faults,  I  never  knew  you  break 
your  word.  You  will  ?  That's  right ;  not  that  you 
could  have  done  less,  after  all  I've  gone  through 
for  you.     And,  Kuth,  you'll  see  me  over  yourself, 
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won't  jou '?  All  I  it's  a  fine  heartsome  place 
up  there ;  not  like  this,  nothing  but  trees  and 
houses,  but  bare  as  my  hand,  with  the  wild 
wind  sweeping  across  it.  When  I  get  better,  we'll 
go  and  take  a  look  at  my  calf-ground,  won't  we, 
Berna  ?" 

*'Ye-es,  mamma." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  like  ?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Boyle  :  "  roaring  and  crying  as  if  she  wasn't  a 
year  old.  For  all  you've  been  such  a  bad  child 
to  your  mother,  you're  fond  of  me,  though,  aren't 
you,  Berna  ?  And  I  think  you  might  as  well  write 
a  line  to  Richard,  and  try  if  he  can't  be  shamed 
to  sending  a  crumb  or  two  from  his  wasteful 
table  to  prevent  his  own  uncle's  daughter  dying 
of  starvation." 

"  I  will  write  to-morrow,"  said  Berna,  deferring 
the  evil  day ;  but  when  the  morrow  came  there 
was  no  need  for  her  to  write.  A  letter  arrived 
from  Bath,  enclosing  a  banker's  draft  for  fifty 
pounds. 

''We're  made  now — we'll  do  yet!"  exclaimed 
the   widow ;    and    there  was    a    terrible   contrast 
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between  her  jubilant  words  and  cracked  weak 
voice.  "I  knew  the  old  woman  couldn't  hold 
out  for  ever.  She's  got  to  a  time  of  life  when, 
if  she  intends  to  make  her  soul,  she  ought  to 
be  making  it.  She'll  be  sending  us  lots  of 
these — maybe  one  a  month,  I  wouldn't  wonder 
a  single  bit." 

"  We  can  have  a  doctor  from  Belfast  to  see 
you  now,"  suggested  Berna,  feeling  it  better  to 
defer  the  question  of  future  benefactions. 

"  It  mightn't  be  so  ill  done,  though  I 
grudge  the  money,  and  would  rather  put  it  past 
to  buy  a  new  dress  for  myself.  I  think  if  I 
only  could  get  as  far  as  Lindsay's,  and  see  what 
they  have  fit  to  put  on  my  back,  I'd  feel  a  heap 
the  better  for  it.  But  there,  where's  the  use  of 
talking  in  a  place  where's  there  not  a  car  stand- 
ing for  hire !" 

The  new  doctor  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
the  old  had  done.  He  said  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  up,  and  that  she  was  quite  at  liberty 
to  rise,  and  even  walk  in  the  sunshine,  when 
she  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so. 
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"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  echoing  Mrs.  Boyle's 
question,  "  of  course  you  will  soon  be  as  well  as 
ever  you  were  ;"  and  then,  when  he  w^as  going 
away,  he  said  to  Berna,  "  Better  keep  your  mother 
cheerful.  Nothing  accelerates  the  progress  of 
disease  so  much  as  despondency.  With  care, 
the  poor  lady  may  still  last  some  months." 

"Do  you  mean  that  she  is  dangerously  ill?" 
asked  Berna.     "  Cannot  you  cure  her  ?" 

"  The  College  of  Physicians  could  not  do 
that,"  he  answered  gravely ;  "  it's  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time." 

Yes,  it  had  come  to  be  a  mere  question  of 
time,  and  not  a  long  time  either.  Though 
patterns  were  sent  for  and  brought  out  to  Clear 
Stream,  that  new  dress  was  never  bought.  Mrs. 
Boyle  thought  she  would  let  the  purchase  "  stand 
over  "  till  able  to  go  into  Belfast  herself,  and  turn 
everything  upside  down  in  her  search  for  a  bar- 
gain. Before  a  month  had  passed  she  began  to 
wander  a  little  at  times,  and  talk  of  the  old  days 
and  her  father,  as  though  both  were  still  present. 
In  that   delirium,  caused  by  utter  physical  ex- 
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haustion,  there  was  nothing  said  Berna  had  not 
heard  hundreds  of  times  before,  when  the  sufferer 
was  strong  and  well  ;  but  the  story  sounded 
differently  when  heard  in  the  watches  of  the 
night ;  when  the  feeble  voice  smote  upon  the  ear 
with  a  weird  sense  of  unreality,  and  mirth 
sounded  strange,  and  weak  laughter  horrible,  in 
view  of  the  grim  presence  that  pervaded  a  room 
in  which  Death  could  almost  be  seen,  waiting 
patiently  for  his  victim. 

She  recalled  all  the  old  scenes — tossing  rest- 
lessly, she  would  murmur  the  name  of  some 
one  who  had  been  lying  for  years  under  the 
churchyard  sod.  She  had  many  fretful  com- 
plaints to  make  about  the  Boyles'  *'  wicked  hatred 
against  a  harmless  young  wife;"  but  of  later 
events  her  memory  happily  seemed  to  hold  no 
account. 

In  her  lucid  moments — if,  indeed,  lucid  is  a 
word  which  could  ever  properly  be  applied  to  that 
unstable,  wandering  mind — she  conceived  the 
wildest  infatuations  to  see  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  persons. 
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She  would  have  liked  the  very  beggars 
brought  in,  that  she  might  talk  to  them,  and 
occasionally  grew  quite  excited  when  her  fancy 
was  crossed. 

But  through  all  she  never  forgot  to  seek  her 
daughter's  hand ;  never  seemed  content  when 
Berna  left  the  room.  Restless  while  dying  as 
she  had  been  in  the  days  of  her  health,  she  could 
not  remain  quiet  for  any  lengthened  period ; 
indeed,  at  the  last,  Euth  would  not  have  known 
she  was  dead,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
and  utter  stillness  of  the  room.  It  was  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  Berna  hoped  her  mother  slept. 
Ruth,  however,  stole  noiselessly  to  the  bedside, 
and,  lightly  moving  the  sheet,  looked  at  a  face 
on  which  the  gray  shadows  were  already  settling. 
"It  is  all  over,  Miss  Berna  dear,"  she  said,  in  a 
solemn  whisper. 

Yes,  it  was  all  over;  and  the  noblest  and 
least  selfish  woman  that  ever  breathed  could  not 
have  been  nursed  with  greater  care,  or  mourned 
over  with  truer,  tenderer  grief. 

"  She'll  trouble  nobody  any  more,"  was  Miss 
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Muir's  comment,  in  a  tone  which  implied  Mrs. 
Boyle  had  been  a  long-suffering  saint,  throughout 
her  life  misunderstood  and  persecuted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  wicked  world. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Probably  no  man  ever,  in  a  religious  and  respect- 
able way,  felt  more  rejoiced  than  Mr.  Vince,  when 
he  heard  that  ''Almighty  God,  of  His  great 
mercy,  had  taken  unto  Himself  the  soul  of" 
Millicent,  relict  of  Ulick  Boyle. 

Of  course  he  said  it  was  a  very  sad  thing ;  but 
he  did  not  think  so — quite  the  contrary.  Had  he 
spoken  out  his  mind,  people  would  have  found 
he  looked  upon  Mrs.  Boyle's  "translation"  as  a 
most  happy  event. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  unbend,  he 
could  have  shouted  and  danced  for  joy.  She  had 
been  a  thorn  in  his  flesh,  a  cramp  to  him,  a 
running  sore,  a  dread  by  day  and  a  terror  by 
night;  and  now  he  had  done  with  her,  at  all 
events,  till  he  too  passed  the  boundary,  when  he 
earnestly  hoped  he  should  find  himself  in  a 
world  wide  enough  to  avoid  all  chance  of  contact 
with  his  own  first  cousin. 
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"My  dear,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Yince,  "I  have 
bad  news  from  Dundonald.  That  objectionable 
person,  Mr.  Muir,  called  at  the  office  to-day,  to 
let  rae  know  Mrs.  Boyle  died  at  a  quarter  to  two 
this  morning.  I  at  once  went  out  to  Clear 
Stream  Cottage  to  offer  such  assistance  as  might 
be  required." 

"  That  was  most  good  and  kind  of  you,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Yince,  even  while  she  thought  that 
this  extraordinary  act  of  generosity  was  merely 
a  thank-offering  to  whatever  might  be  considered 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  Blessed  Yirgin  in  the 
mind  of  a  good  Presbyterian. 

"  At  such  a  time  I  could  not  remember  any 
small  pique  of  my  own,  or  any  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Boyle,"  answered  Mr.  Yince, 
with  a  modest  consciousness  of  virtue. 

''Thank  you,  Eichard,  thank  you  heartily." 

**  While  Haffey  was  calling  a  car,  I  wrote  a 
couple  of  letters,  communicating  the  distressing 
intelligence  to  the  Dowager  and  Sir  Herbert 
Boyle.     I  thought—" 

"  They  would  be  as  glad  to  hear  the  news  as 
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yourself,"  was  Mrs.  Vince's  mental  finish  to  the 
sentence,  but  she  only  said,  "  Of  course  they 
ought  to  know,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  too." 

*'  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  unfortunate  busi- 
ness about  young  Muir,  Miss  Boyle  might  have — " 
'  "Fiddlededee!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Vince.  "The 
Dowager  will  see  to  her  now  poor  Mrs.  Boyle  is 
out  of  the  way." 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

*' Don't  think — feel  sure.  Kichard,  we  must 
have  the  girl  here  at  once." 

Mr.  Yince  cleared  his  throat  twice. 

"  Do  you  know,  Marcella,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
we  ought  to  proceed  cautiously.  Impulse  is  very 
well,  but  prudence  is  better.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  one  word  which  might  cause  you  to  imagine 
T  found  fault  with  your  kindness  to  my  relative  ; 
for  in  estimating  it,  I  never  can  forget  it  was 
on  one  connected  with  me  you  showered  bene- 
fits. Still,  we  may  do  well  to  remember  that 
it  involved  us  in  much  unpleasantness  with  the 
poor  creature  who  is  gone,  and  that  we  have 
children     of    our   own    growing    up,    for   whom 
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Miss  Boyle  would  prove  an  undesirable  com- 
panion." 

''  We  must  make  up  our  minds,  though,  now 
as  to  what  we  mean  to  do  about  her,"  answered 
Mrs.  Vince.  "  While  we  are  hesitating,  the 
Boyles  will  have  invited  the  girl ;  then  it  will  be 
too  late  for  us  to  take  the  initia^ve." 

^' But  only  consider,  my  dear,  the  talk  there 
has  been  about  her." 

"  Put  an  end  to  it  by  asking  her  here.  Every 
one  will  understand  she  never  could  have  been 
invited  to  Craigvallen  unless  you  were  quite  satis- 
fied that  she  was  not  to  blame." 

*'  There  is  much  in  what  you  say,"  agreed 
Mr.  Yince ;  and  then  he  paused,  as  if,  struck 
afresh  by  his  own  greatness,  he  was  anxious  to 
survey  it. 

"All  this  time  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  how 
Berna  herself  is." 

"  The  old  servant  says  but  poorly.  She  was 
lying  down,  being  completely  exhausted.  I  pro- 
pose to  go  to  the  cottage  again  early  to-morrow. 
Meantime,  I  have  left  all  necessary  instructions. 
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The  only  difificulty  seems  to  be  that  Mrs.  Boyle 
expressed  some  sort  of  wish  to  be  buried  at 
Ballynure,  which  of  course  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Why  should  she  wish  to  have  all  that  was 
mortal  laid  at  Ballynure  ?" 

''Why,  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs.  Vince,  "having 
once  left  that  earthly  paradise  ?" 

"  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  most  incon- 
venient and — undesirable,"  remarked  Mr.  Yince. 

"  Of  course  it  would.  All  I  hope  is  that  she 
has  not  extracted  any  promise  from  Berna  about 
the  matter." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  fear  she  has  done; 
and  though  such  a  promise  must,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  of  necessity  conditional, 
still  it  is  not  improbable  Miss  Boyle  may  attach 
undue  importance  to  it." 

"  Then  I  ought  to  go  to  Clear  Stream  with 
you  to  talk  to  tjie  poor  girl.  What  can  it  matter 
where  we  are  buried  ?" 

In  his  heart  Mr.  Vince  considered  it  mattered 
a  great  deal  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  express  this 
sentiment,  for  he  honestly  considered  Mrs.  Boyle 
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ought  to  have  had  no  preference  on  the  subject, 
and  that  if  her  mind  were  so  ill-regulated  as  to 
entertain  one,  no  human  being  was  bound  to 
regard  it. 

Berna,  however,  held  a  different  idea.  She 
bad  promised  that  her  mother  should  be  buried 
at  Ballynure,  and  she  meant  to  keep  her  word  to 
the  letter.  She  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Vince,  and 
grateful  to  his  wife ;  but  she  stuck  to  her  text. 
No  argument  could  induce  her  to  waver.  It  was 
the  last  wdsh  of  her  dead  that  she  could  ever 
gratify  ;  and  though  Mr.  Yince  evinced  anger  and 
Mrs.  Vince  regret,  she  said  she  was  sorry  to  go 
against  their  advice  and  wishes,  but  the  funeral 
must  take  place  at  Ballynure. 

"  Kuth  and  I  can  see  to  it  all,  Mr.  Vince," 
she  faltered;   "we  must  not  trouble  you." 

"  Of  course  it  is  necessary  I  should  attend  to 
the  matter,"  answered  Mr.  Vince,  rising  in  stern 
anger.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  be  crossed; 
and  from  the  first,  as  he  thought,  the  dead  woman 
and  her  daughter  had  disputed  his  will. 

"  Do  not  ask  that  girl  to  my  house,"  he  said 
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to  his  wife.  "  The  Boyles  may  do  as  they  like  ; 
but  I  will  sever  the  connection  now.  She  is  as 
self-willed  as  her  mother  was  foolish.  Nothing 
but  evil  and  annoyance  can  come  of  continuing 
the  acquaintance." 

"  I  did  ask  her,"  answered  Mrs.  Vince  ;  ''  and 
she  refused  to  come." 

"  All  the  better,"  retorted  Mr.  Yince. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  adage,  Mrs. 
Boyle's  corpse  ought  to  have  been  happy  exceed- 
ingly. On  the  day  she  was  buried,  a  wild  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  swept  over  the  lonely  graveyard 
where  she  elected  to  lie  "  among  her  own."  From 
far  and  near  the  Vince  clan  gathered  to  do  honour 
to  one  who  had  been,  as  a  toothless  old  gentle- 
man declared,  the  "  flower  of  the  flock."  Mr. 
Vince,  muffled  up  to  his  ears,  scanned  "his 
family  "from  beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  um- 
brella, and  decided  he  had  never  previously  con- 
ceived there  were  so  many  Vinces  on  earth. 

But  they  all  treated  him  with  great  deference, 
and  the  clergyman,  seemingly  possessed  by  an 
idea   that  the   rich  man  was  broken-hearted   by 
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reason  of  his  loss,  shook  hands  in  quite  a  touch- 
ing way  after  the  service,  and  said,  "In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  and  '*  We  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,"  and  "  Comparatively 
quite  a  young  woman,  I  understand  ;"  while  the 
countryside,  assembled  in  force,  collectively 
touched  its  hat,  and  felt  greatly  elated  because 
Richard  Charles  recognised  and  stopped  to  speak 
with  a  few  persons  in  the  crowd. 

*'  The  poor  mistress  had  as  grand  a  funeral  as 
heart  need  desire  to  see,"  sobbed  Ruth,  as  she  sat 
before  a  ''  neighbour  woman's "  fire,  while  her 
soaked  garments  were  being  dried;  and  popular 
opinion  fully  confirmed  this  statement.  Mr.  Vince 
had  "  done  the  business  "  thoroughly.  He  had 
disliked  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  scenes 
of  his  youth — to  the  place  where  he  and  his 
had  been  so  poor;  but  money  judiciously  spent 
could  have  made  an  even  worse  experience  plea- 
sant. 

There  was  no  one  who  could  have  accused  him 
of  meanness  in  connection  with  his  cousin's 
funeral.      Everything  was  "  befitting." 
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"  If  she  had  been  a  countess  he  could  have 
done  no  more,"  was  the  unanimous  verdict. 
Every  one  was  satisfied — even  the  Vinces,  who 
had  a  carouse  at  the  village  public,  paid  for  by 
Eichard  Charles.  That  good  man  and  true,  on 
the  plea  of  being  obliged  to  return  at  once  to 
Belfast,  declined  to  take  so  much  as  a  crust  with 
his  relatives;  but  perhaps  on  this  account  they 
enjoyed  themselves  all  the  more. 

'*The  daughter  will  go  to  her  father's  rela- 
tions," decided  the  Yince  connection.  "  She'll  be 
best  out  of  Ireland  after  that  trouble  with  young 
Muir." 

"  Perhaps  she  may  refuse  their  offer,"  ven- 
tured one  sceptic. 

"Trust  her!"  was  the  answer;  ''she'll  jump 
at  the  chance." 

But  Berna  did  not  jump  at  the  chance  when 
it  came  in  her  way. 

'*I  should  much  prefer  being  independent," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Yince,  who  drove  out  to  Clear 
Stream  in  order  to  discuss  the  Dowager's  letter 
with  her.      "You  know,  none   of   papa's   family 
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ever  liked  mamma,  and  supposing  I  turned  to 
them  now,  it  would  seem  as  if — as  if — " 

''Xs  if  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Yince  a  little 
sharply. 

''As  if  I  was  not  so  sorry  as  I  am,  because 
mamma  is  dead  ;  they  might  even  think  I  felt 
glad  she  was  gone." 

"  Good  Heavens,  who  would  not  be  !"  thought 
Mrs.  Vince,  but  she  only  said  aloud, 

"My  dear  child,  be  reasonable;  do  try  to  look 
at  things  from  a  rational  point  of  view.  Knowing 
what  you  gave  up  for  your  poor  mother,  how 
could  the  Dowager  possibly  misjudge  you  now? 
Besides,  you  see  what  she  says,  '  Death  pays  all 
scores.' " 

"I  do  not  imagine  the  Dowager  quite  thinks 
that;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  she  could," 
answered  Berna,  remembering  the  years  of  es- 
trangement between  her  father  and  his  family, 
recalling  the  period  during  which  her  mother 
had  worn  and  tried  the  Boyles,  and  dragged 
their  pride  and  dignity  through  the  dust  of 
earth's  commonest  roads. 
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"  I  believe  the  Do^Yage^  to  be  perfectly  honest 
in  what  she  writes,"  returned  Mrs.  Yince ;  ''and, 
at  all  events,  you  have  no  right  to  peril  your 
whole  future  for  the  sake  of  any  sentiment,  no 
matter  how  natural,  loyal,  or  lovable  that 
sentiment  may  be.  It  is  your  life  you  have  to 
make  or  mar  now,  not  your  mother's.  Cherish 
her  memory  as  much  as  you  like,  but  j'ou  can 
do  that  quite  as  well  living  among  good  people, 
and  moving  in  a  good  rank  in  life,  as  moping 
here  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or  earning  your 
bread,  a  thing  which  your  father's  daughter 
ought  not  to  do.  You  owe  a  duty  to  both  your 
parents.  Y^ou  have  amply  discharged  that  due 
to  your  mother.  Now  consider  your  father  a 
little.  If  he  were  alive,  what  would  he  tell 
you  to  do  as  regards  going  to  Cheltenham  ?" 

Berna  did  not  answer.  She  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  She  threw  up  the 
sash,  and  plucking  a  rose,  began  studying  it 
intently. 

"Well,  what  are  you  puzzling  about?''  asked 
Mrs.  Yince. 
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"I  do  not  know  that  even — "  began  the  girl 
slowly. 

"  That  even  what  ?"  asked  Marcella. 

"  That  even  if  my  father  were  here,  his  advice 
could  help  me  much.  In  the  first  place,  had  he 
not  died  I  could  never  have  been  situated  as  I  am. 
In  the  second,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  advice 
is  really  so  useful  as  people  imagine." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  agreed  Mrs.  Yince, 
remembering  how  entirely  she  had  managed 
that  business  of  Eichard  Charles  for  herself, 
both  before  marriage  and  after.  "  But  we  need 
scarcely  enter  upon  an  abstract  argument  about 
the  matter.  Supposing  you  are  right,  what 
then  r 

"I  have  only  been  thinking  that  putting  my 
mother  out  of  the  question,  perhaps — perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  go  to  Cheltenham  at  all — now,  or 
ever — except  for  an  occasional  visit.  It  is  not  as 
though  I  had  remained  with  the  Dowager  from 
the  first.  That  would  have  altered  matters.  I 
have  lived  half  a  lifetime — at  least  so  it  seems 
to  me — since   she  bade   me  choose  between  my 
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mother  and  herself,  and  I  am  old  enough 
now  to  know  what  she  did  once  she  may  do 
twice." 

"  You  mean — " 

"I  mean  that  some  day  we  might  again  differ 
in  opinion,  and  after  leading  a  Hfe  of  luxury  I 
should  find  it  harder  to  face  the  world  than  would 
be  the  case  at  present." 

"  There  is  some  sense  in  what  you  say,  though 
I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much,"  answered 
Mrs.  Yince.  ''  At  all  events,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
can  be  necessary  for  you  to  decide  on  any  special 
course  immediately,  and  you  have  money  enough 
for  all  present  requirements." 

*' Yes,  quite  enough,"  Berna  answered  ;  but 
she  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Yince  she  had  paid  the  debt 
to  Ruth,  and  all  the  other  debts  caused  by  her 
mother's  long  illness,  and  that  the  amount  remain- 
ing in  her  purse  would  scarcely  suffice  to  provide 
herself  and  Ruth  with  bare  necessaries  for  three 
months. 

She  could  have  been  frank  enough  with  Mrs. 
Yince  alone,   but  behind  that  lady's  kindly  face 
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she  always  saw  looming  darkly  the  stern  hard 
presence  of  Eichard  Charles. 

"  I  will  try  not  to  trouble  any  of  them  further," 
she  thought  with  some  bitterness ;  which  was 
ungrateful,  for  Mrs.  Vince  really  loved  and  had 
her  interest  at  heart. 

''  Give  Berna  a  little  time,"  she  wrote  to  the 
Dowager.  "Her  wound  is  still  very  green  and 
tender ;  besides  which  I  really  do  think  she  cared 
greatly  for  young  Muir,  and  would  have  married 
him  had  his  relations  been  even  ordinarily  pre- 
sentable." 

So  the  Dowager  waited;  but  Ulick  Boyle's 
daughter  made  no  sign.  Alone  with  Ruth  in  the 
cottage  at  Clear  Stream,  Berna  considered  what 
she  was  to  do,  with  an  aching  heart. 

Pretty  Carline  Cragland,  who  chanced  to  be 
stopping  at  Ardilaw,  came  to  say,  "  Robert  had 
bid  her  ask  Miss  Boyle  whether  she  wouldn't  stop 
with  them  for  a  while." 

"  It's  a  pleasant  place  we've  got  near  Dum- 
fries," she  went  on;  ''and  you'd  be  quiet,  and 
could  just  do  as  you  liked.      I  did  not  care  for  it 
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at  first ;  but  now  I'm  well  content.  The  air  is 
good,  and  I  think  the  change  would  set  up  your 
health." 

The  offer  was  kindly  meant  and  kindly  put ; 
but  Berna  shook  her  head.  "  I  must  think  about 
earning  my  living,"  she  answered. 

"  And  0,"  cried  Carline,  shyly  raising  her 
lovely  eyes  to  Berna' s  face,  ''  why  couldn't  you 
have  taken  poor  Gorman  ?  Sure,  he'd  never  have 
let  you  do  a  hand's  turn  ;  he'd  have  worked  his 
fingers  to  the  bone  for  you ;  the  very  ground  you 
walked  on  was  dear  to  him  for  your  sake.  Man 
never  cared  for  woman  more  than  he  cared  for 
you.  A  better  brother  could  not  have  been,  I 
am  sure  ;  when  I  was  broken-hearted  almost,  and 
fighting  hard  with  my  father  not  to  take  my 
present  husband,  Gorman  was  more  like  a  mother 
to  me  than  aught  else.  I  am  happy  enough  now 
— happier,  maybe,  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect 
to  be ;  but  I  was  sick  and  sorry,  shamed  and 
tired  of  life,  and  longing  to  creep  away  and  lie 
down  in  some  corner  and  die  ;  and  I'll  never 
forget  it  to  him,  never,  the  way  he'd  come  after 
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me,  and  talk  about  the  trouble,  till  half  its  weight 
seemed  gone." 

Berna  had  never  heard  the  story  of  Ensign 
Ludham's  misdoings ;  so  Carline  told  it  to  her 
then.  With  many  a  pause  and  many  a  gap  and 
many  a  hesitation,  that  love-dream,  the  end  of 
which  had  so  nearly  been  disgrace,  was  related 
to  ears  that  burned  as  they  listened. 

It  seemed  an  awful  story  to  Berna ;  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  have  risen  and  done  battle  with 
the  man  who  had  so  nearly  dragged  down  to  ruin 
a  trustful,  innocent,  foolish  girl.  And  then  more 
and  more  she  thanked  God  she  had  never  let  her 
heart  plead  for  Gorman  so  successfully  as  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Muir  family. 

"  I  know  Gorman  has  brought  a  heap  of 
trouble  on  you,"  went  on  Carline,  unconsciously 
planting  another  dagger  in  Berna's  breast  at  the 
very  moment  she  was  engaged  in  devout  thanks- 
giving. "He  put  it  in  people's  power  to  talk, 
but  he  never  meant  to  vex  you.  It  was  my 
father  set  him  on.  Piobert  always  said  that ;  and 
Sally  heard  a  word  or  two  let  drop  when  they  fell 
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out,  the  time  Gorman  left  Ardilaw,  that  confirmed 
his  notion.  My  father's  a  just  man  and  a  good, 
though  he  is  hard ;  but  he  can't  stand  being 
crossed,  particularly  by  a  woman.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  most  of  us  are  as  good  as  the 
men,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

Good  gracious  !  and  she  might  have  married 
into  such  a  family  as  this  if  she  had  not  been 
wise  as  a  serpent !  Berna  shuddered.  *'  Better 
be  happy  than  proud,"  her  old  nurse  had  once 
told  her.  "  No — a  thousand  times  no  !"  decided 
the  girl ;  besides,  she  could  not  have  been  happy 
amid  such  surroundings. 

''It  will  be  no  great   hardship  to   earn   my 

own  living;    but  I  could  not  have  borne  that," 

» 
she  thought,   as   she   stood   at  the  cottage-door, 

watching  Mrs.  Cragland  tripping  over  the  bridge 

Gorman's  feet  had  so  often  trodden.     And  next 

day  she  said  something  about  "  earning  her  living" 

to'^Mrs.  Gray,  who  had  called  to  invite  the    girl 

for  a  week  or  tvro  over  to  Bangor. 

**Well,   if  you  are  still   set  to   go    out,  and 

don't  want  any   salary,   I  wouldn't  say  but  we 
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could  get  on  together,"  suggested  Mrs.  Gray. 
"  You  might  make  yourself  very  useful  about  the 
house." 

Berna  felt  a  very  demon  of  pride  stirring  in 
her  heart,  but  she  did  not  actually  say  "no." 
She  knew  the  certainty  of  daily  bread  was  not  to 
be  despised — besides,  this  might  prove  an  opening 
to  something  better.  '•  Thank  you,"  she  said,  ''  I 
will  think  of  it." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  returned  Mrs.  Gray; 
"  take  your  own  time." 

So  Berna  stopped  on  at  the  cottage, 
"  swithering,"  to  quote  her  nurse,  whether  to  go 
to  Bangor  or  not.  It  was  at  this  time  she  re- 
ceived an  offer  which  fairly  astonished  her.  It 
came  from  Miss  Garnsey. 

"I  want  a  companion  of  my  own  age,  sadly," 
explained  that  young  lady.  "  I  think  we  might 
get  on  together.  Will  you  try  whether  we  can  or 
not  ?  Papa  says  he  would  like  you  to  come " 
— which  assertion  was  indeed  quite  true,  Mr. 
Garnsey  having  added  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
see  a  pretty  face  about  the  house  for  once.     "Let 
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me  drive  you  over  to  Beechfield,  and  you  shall 
see  whether  you  like  the  old  place." 

Berna  did  not  wait  five  minutes — she  did 
not  wait  one — hefore  closing  with  this  ofi'er. 
She  asked  no  time  to  consider ;  she  took  no 
advice. 

"  I  shall  he  glad  to  go  to  you,"  she  said 
simply. 

"  That  is  right ;  when  may  I  come  hack  for 
you  ?  To-morrow  ?" 

"Yes — if  you  like,"  hesitated  Berna. 

"  0,  Z  shall  like  :  to-morrow,  then  !"  and  Miss 
Garnsey  went  off  laughing. 

"I  hope  it  may  be  for  3'our  good,  my  lamb," 
said  Ruth ;  but  she  said  it  doubtfully. 

"  Gone  to  Beechfield,  is  she  ?"  remarked  Mr. 
Muir,  when  Bell  told  him  the  news.  ''Faith, 
maybe  she'd  reasons  best  known  to  herself  for 
giving  my  son  the  go-by." 

"  Ay,"  capped  Miss  Muir,  "  Lyle  Garnsey 
would  be  a  husband  worth  having,  with  Beechfield 
at  his  back.     But  she  hasnt  got  him  yet" 

"  Gone  to  Beechfield,"  thought  Mrs.  VincOj 
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as  she  folded  up  Berna's  letter;  "  I  wonder  how 
she  will  like  that  ?  It  is  a  mistake,  but  I  must 
try  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter  to  the  old 
lady." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

For  some  months  Berna  liked  life  at  Beech- 
field  very  much  indeed.  She  was  not  a  "  coin- 
panion  "  in  any  sense  save  that  of  perfect  equality 
and  friendship.  Had  she  been  her  sister,  Miss, 
Garnsey  could  not  have  shown  greater  considera- 
tion and  kindness.  She  was  tr£ated  like  one  of 
the  family,  with  such  courtesy  superadded,  as 
might  have  been  extended  to  some  honoured, 
guest. 

"I  want  you  to  feel  Beechfield  your  home," 
said  Miss  Garnsey.  "  I  wish  to  keep  you  here." 
Of  Mr.  Garnsey  they  saw,  till  close  on  Christ- 
mas, very  little  indeed.  Most  of  the  time  he  was 
in  Dublin  ;  and  the  two  girls  led  a  quiet  peaceful 
life,  undisturbed  by  visitors,  going  into  society  not 
at  all.  By  slow  degrees  Berna's  mind  recovered 
its  tone.  She  grew  stronger  mentally  and  physi- 
cally ;  but  the  better  her  health  became,  the  more 

VOL.  III.  R 
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a  certain  pensive  melancholy  deepened.  Little 
by  little  she  again  took  up  the  burden  of  exist- 
ence, helped  to  do  so  perhaps  by  Miss  Garnsey, 
who  for  some  reason  began  to  evince  an  interest 
in  other  matters  besides  dogs  and  horses.  The 
grand  piano,  so  long  disused,  was  put  in  order. 
Seated  by  the  fire.  Miss  Garnsey  go.t  through 
a  vast  amount  of  needlework  for  the  poor. 
She  liked  Berna  to  read  to  her  while  thus  en- 
gaged— poetry  and  romance.  Once  she  despised 
song,  verse,  and  fiction ;  but  she  had  "  found  her 
heart,"  and  learnt  in  suffering  that  lore  which 
might  once  have  won  for  her  love. 

So  far,  they  had  exchanged  no  confidences. 
There  was  a  story  about  which  neither  spoke. 
The  weeks  passed  by,  and  Gorman  Muir's  name 
was  never  mentioned,  till  one  stormy  day  in  Janu- 
ary, when  Miss  Garnsey  broke  a  long  and  thought- 
ful silence  by  saying,  "  So  you  did  care  for  him, 
after  all!" 

Berna  was  so  surprised  she  could  not  answer. 

"  I  have  been  wondering  ever  since  you  came 
here  whether  you   did   or  not,"  went  on   Miss 
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Garnsey,  laying  down  her  work,  and  looking  with 
serious  wistful  eyes  at  the  girl  Gorman  had  loved. 
"What  made  you  treat  him  so  hardly?  Had  a 
man  cared  for  me  as  much  as  he  cared  for  you, 
I  must  have  ended  by  giving  him  my  whole  heart, 
even  though  I  hated  him  at  the  first." 

Berna's  head  drooped  a  little,  but  she  spoke 
no  word. 

''  Did  you  part  in  auger  ?"  asked  Miss  Garn- 
sey. 

"No." 

"  Why  did  you  send  him  away  ?" 

"I  think  you  ought  not  to  ask  me." 

"  I  think  I  ought.  Do  you  know,  there  was  a 
time  when  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  you 
dead  rather  than  his  wife  ;  but  that  is  all  gone 
and  past.  It  was  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  ask  you 
here.  I  had  to  fight  a  battle  with  myself  before 
I  could  fulfil  the  promise  I  made  him.  Did  you 
suppose  I  really  wanted  a  companion,  and  that 
companion  a  woman — I,  who  had  lived  all  my 
life  alone  or  amongst  men  ?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said   Berna.      It  was  a 
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feeble  expression,  but  it  was  the  first  that  rose 
to  her  lips. 

"You  need  not  be  sorry,  for  you  have  done 
me  good.  I  do  not  dislike  you  now,  I  like  you  ; 
but  I  want  to  know — 0,  I  do  so  w^ant  to  know — 
how  you  could  find  it  in  your  heart  to  let  him 
go,  loving  him  all  the  while,  for  you  did  love 
him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  loved  him." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  keep  him  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  j^ou,"  answered  Berna. 

"  You  will  not,  you  mean.  If  you  had  seen 
him  as  I  saw  him  the  night  he  left,  I  think  jon 
would  have  said  '  Stay.'  We  stood  beside  that 
window,  and  he  told  me  all.  It  was  bitter  sufier- 
ing  for  me  to  hear  him  speak  as  he  did  about 
you — I,  who  would  have  given  anything  on  earth 
for  one  word  of  love !  Had  he  asked  me  to  go 
with  him,  I  would  have  followed  him  through  the 
world ;  I  would  have  been  thankful  for  even  a 
crumb  of  afi'ection !  Shall  I  ever  forget  that 
parting — ever — ever — ever  ?  My  heart  broke 
when  he  said  good-bye  !" 
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Poor  Berna  !  If  she  never  understood  before, 
she  knew  now  her  own  heart  was  broken  too. 

"  And  3-0U  would  not  stretch  out  a  finger  to 
keep  him  !  You  sent  him  away,  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  !  You  deserve  to  be  miser- 
able, and  I  rejoice  to  know  jon  are  !" 

"lam  miserable!"  The  words  were  wrung 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul. 

"  Yet  if  he  came  back  again  now  this  minute, 
what  would  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

''I  do.  You  would  say,  'I  will  not  marry 
you.'  And  then,  when  he  went  a  second  time, 
you  would  like  him  to  return  and  pray  to  you 
once  more.  His  father  stood  between  the  wind 
and  your  nobility,  forsooth !  Had  it  been  my 
case,  I  would  have  taken  him,  father  or  no  father, 
sisters  or  no  sisters  I  AYhere  could  you  find  a 
man  like  him — strong,  tender,  generous,  impul- 
sive, yet  staunch  ?  0,  when  I  think  of  the  way 
he  spoke  about  you — as  of  one  scarcely  lower 
than  the  angels — I  wonder  how  you  could  treat 
him  as  you  did!" 
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"  ^YhJ  did  he—" 

"Why  did  he  talk  to  me  about  you — is  that 
it  ?"  asked  Miss  Garnsey,  as  Berna  paused.  "Be- 
cause he  was  anxious  ;  he  knew  you  were  lonely  ; 
he  feared  you  might  want  a  friend.  He  asked 
me  to  be  your  friend,  if  you  ever  stood  in  need  of 
one ;  and  I,  poor  fool,  could  refuse  him  nothing. 
It  was  hard  to  do  what  I  did ;  but,  God  knows, 
if  it  had  been  fifty  times  harder,  I  would  have 
done  it  for  his  sake — I  would,  I  would." 

Berna  put  out  her  hand,  but  Miss  Garnsey 
would  have  none  of  it. 

**  Don't  do  that,"  she  said.  "  Since  you  came 
here  I  have  asked  myself  over  and  over  again 
what  charm  there  is  about  you  which  could  so 
enslave  a  man.  I  do  not  know;  but,  then,  I  am 
a  woman.  Do  not  mind  what  I  say.  I  would 
not  say  it  if  I  could  help  it ;  but  when  I  think 
of  how  he  cared  for  you,  I  seem  to — " 

She  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence, 
and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

''  Do  you  wonder  why  I  talk  in  this  way  to  you 
now  ?   It  is  because  I  want  you  to  do  one  thing  for 
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him.  I  want  you  to  take  your  grandmother's 
offer,  and  go  to  her.  He  hoped  she  would  ask 
you ;  he  hoped  you  would  agree  ;  he  loved  you 
better  than  himself;  he  understood  you  tho- 
roughly." 

"  Do  you  wish  me,  then,  to  leave  here  ?" 

"No,  not  icish  ;  but  you  cannot  stop  much 
longer.     Are  you  so  blind  as  not  to  see  why  ?" 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean — no  ;  stay,  if  you  like,  and  find  out 
for  yourself;  only,  should  anything  disagreeable 
occur,  do  not  blame  me.  As  I  gather,  if  you 
reject  your  grandmother's  latest  advance,  it  will 
never  be  renewed.  I  may  tell  you  she  has  written 
also  to  me,  and  that  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  consider 
her  wishes.  Granted  that  she  did  not  like  your 
mother — there  was  no  sin  in  that.  You  told  me 
she  sent  money  to  her  ;  what  more  could  she  do  ? 
You  cannot  force  people  to  love  each  other  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  What  she  says  is  perfectly 
true :  if  you  must  be  a  companion,  be  a  com- 
panion to  her.  She  is  old ;  she  is  lonely ;  she 
wants  some  one  to  talk  to.      She  thinks  it  un- 
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fitting  you  should  occupy  a  subordinate  position 
in  a  stranger's  house ;  so  do  I.  No  one,  except 
yourself,  can  imagine  why  you  have  so  long  de- 
clined to  go  to  her.     You  ought  to  go." 

"  Her  last  letter  to  me  was  certainly  most 
kind,"  said  Berna,  with  thoughtful  slowness, 
mentally  recalling  each  word  it  contained. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  had  some  absurd 
idea  that  you  ought  not  to  leave  me,"  scoffed 
Miss  Garnsey;  ''that  I  could  not  do  without 
you ;  that  you  were  bound  in  gratitude  to  remain 
and  keep  me  company  in  this  delightful  house. 
If  you  had  any  idea  of  the  sort,  dismiss  it.  I 
managed  to  exist  before  you  came ;  I  daresay  I 
shall  contrive  to  live  after  you  go.  You  know 
now  why  I  asked  you  here.  It  was  not  easy  for 
me  to  ask  you ;  but  your  society  has  been  plea- 
sant. Remember  that !  0,  here  comes  papa ! 
Really  we  ought  to  feel  honoured  ;  I  do  not  know 
when  he  spent  so  much  time  in  the  drawing-room 
as  he  has  done  during  the  last  fortnight — not 
within  my  memory,  at  all  events." 

"  What  is  not  within  your  memory,  Lydia  ?" 
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asked  Mr.  Garnsev,  gently  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

"  The  delight  of  seeing  yon  beside  the 
domestic  hearth."  answered  his  daughter.  "  You 
seem  lately  to  have  developed  quite  an  affection 
for  this  spacious  apartment." 

"  Miss  Boyle  has  altered  its  character,"  he 
said  gallantly.  '*  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  ever 
thank  her  sufficiently  for  making  you  feminine. 
Like  the  rose,  you  lacked  one  grace,  my  dear. 
Like  the  angel,  Miss  Boyle  has  conferred  it." 

*'What  a  delightful  compliment  to  us  both! 
Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  flattery  from  the 
paternal  Hps,  I  feel  incompetent  properly  to  ex- 
press my  thanks.  You  must  make  some  pretty 
speeches  for  me  in  my  absence,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  Berna.  '•'  Perhaps,  if  you  are  very  good, 
you  might  persuade  papa  to  explain  to  you  exactly 
what  he  means  by  the  word  feminine — possibly 
needlework  and  poetry,  singing  and  use  of  the 
globes." 

"  You  are  a  very  saucy  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Garnsey,  following  his  daughter  with  his  eyes,  as 
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she  moved  to  the  door.  ''I  wish,  Miss  Boyle, 
you  could  make  Lydia  walk  across  a  room  as 
well  as  you  do." 

"  These  personal  remarks  hurt  my  feelings, 
papa,"  remonstrated  Miss  Garnsey.  *'  I  shall  go 
at  once,  as  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  say 
about  me  next.  Do  not  make  our  young  friend 
too  vain,  though.  Admirable  as  she  is,  it  might 
be  possible  to  spoil  her;"  and  Miss  Garnsey  was 
not  seen  again  till  she  appeared  at  luncheon. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Boyle,  Anna  ?"  she  asked  the 
maid  who  was  waiting. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am.  Miss  Boyle  has  a 
headache,  and  hopes  you  will  excuse  her." 

Miss  Garnsey  said  nothing  while  she  helped 
her  father  to  a  cutlet.  When  they  were  alone, 
however,  she  looked  across  the  table  and  smiled. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  remarked,  "you  have 
been  almost  too  complimentary  to  Miss  Boyle; 
like  myself,  she  is  not  accustomed  to  flattery." 

Mr.  Garnsey  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  re- 
joinder. He  poured  out  a  second  glass  of  wine, 
and   drank   it    off.     Miss    Garnsey    finished   her 
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piece  of  pudding,  and  thought  about  many 
things. 

"  ^Yhat  are  3'ou  doing?"  she  asked,  entering 
Berna's  bedchamber,  where  she  found  that  young 
lady  on  her  knees  before  a  trunk. 

"  Packing,"  was  the  explicit  reply. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?" 

"I  must  leave  here  at  once." 

]\Jiss  Garnsey  burst  out  laughing.  "  So  jou. 
have  found  out  for  yourself  !  I  knew  it  was 
coming.  You  would  not  take  good  advice,  you 
see." 

For  answer  Berna  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  broke  into  passionate  weeping. 

"Don't  cry  like  that — it  will  do  no  good; 
don't,  child  !"  and  Miss  Garnsey  sat  down  on 
the  cai-pet  beside  her,  looking  very  much  inclined 
to  cry  too. 

''I  could  not  have  believed  any  man  would  so 
insult  a  girl,"  sobbed  Berna. 

There  came  a  set  stern  expression  about  Miss 
Garnsey's  mouth. 

"  You  did  not  know  myworthy  father,"  she  said. 
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Berna's  tears  flowed  without  restraint.  She 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  an  abandonment  of 
misery. 

"It  was  very  bad,  then?"  suggested  Miss 
Garnsey  at  last. 

"  Very — bad — dreadful !" 

"  I  am  horribly  sorry.  Did  he  say  anything 
about  Gorman  Muir  ?" 

"Yes.  0,  what  am  I  to  do? — what  am  I  to 
do  ?"  cried  the  girl  hysterically. 

"Dry  your  eyes  and  bathe  your  face,  and 
then  we  will  talk  things  out  together.  Tears 
won't  mend  affairs.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  while  I 
think  matters  over." 

No  one  who  had  only  seen  Miss  Garnsey 
tramping  about  the  country  with  her  dogs  could 
have  imagined  the  soft  affection,  the  womanly 
tenderness,  with  which  she  took  Berna,  who  could 
not  restrain  or  control  a  passion  of  grief  that 
amounted  to  a  paroxysm,  in  her  arms,  and  drew 
the  weary  head  down  on  her  shoulder. 

"  My  poor  child — my  poor,  poor  child  !  Ah, 
there  was  one  who  would  have  shielded  you  from 
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all  this,  if  you  had  let  him.     Where  is  he  now, 
I  wonder  ?" 

"You  will  not  prevent  my  going?"  moaned 
Berna. 

"  No ;  but  we  must  think  where  you  are  to 
go.  Wait — wait.  Yes,  that  is  the  best  plan. 
Mrs.  Vince  will  help  you.  She  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Of  course  I  know  Mr.  Vince  was 
vexed  at  your  coming  here ;  but  Mr.  Vince  is  not 
Mrs.  Vince.  I  will  go  with  you  to  Craigvallen ; 
and  when  I  have  seen  you  safe  there,  I  can  come 
back  by  myself." 

"  No ;  I  must  not  take  j^ou  out  on  such  a  day. 
Besides,  I  shall  be  better  alone." 

Miss  Garnsey  hesitated. 

^'You  will  promise  to  be  guided  by  Mrs. 
Vince's  advice  ?"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Yes — implicitly." 

''And  3'ou  will  accept  your  grandmother's 
offer?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  mournfully.  Th-e  prospect 
is  not  very  dreary." 
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"  0,  if  you  knew  what  your  father  said  I" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  he  said,  and 
you  had  better  forget  all  about  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  his  remarks  drive  you  to  Chelten- 
ham, they  will  have  effected  a  splendid  result.  I 
shall  see  you  safe  to  the  train,  at  any  rate.  Do 
not  wait  to  pack  your  clothes ;  I  will  attend  to 
that  afterwards.  Have  you  money?  Here  is 
my  purse.  You  can  repay  me  any  time  or  no 
time.  When  Gorman  Muir  comes  back,  what 
shall  I  tell  him  ?" 

"  He  will  never  come  back,"  answered  Berna. 
*'  He  told  me  he  never  should." 

"Never  is  a  long  time.  A  man  always  comes 
back,  except  from  the  grave,"  returned  Miss 
Gamsey  sententiously.  "  I  wonder  what  Mrs. 
Vince's  advice  will  be  ?" 

Mrs.  Yince's  advice  assumed  the  form  of  a 
statement. 

^iien  Berna  had  said  all  she  had  to  say,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Charles  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  John,"  she  said,  "to  have  the  carriage 
at  the  door  in  time  to  catch  the  Liverpool  boat." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Crimean  War  was  over.  Englishmen  had 
clone  what  England  expects  her  men  to  do — their 
duty.  The  pride  of  Russia  was  temporarily 
snuffed  out.  On  the  30th  September  1855,  or 
on  the  Sunday  following,  a  thanksgiving  had  been 
offered  up  in  all  churches  and  chapels  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  in  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  couched  in  that  propitiatory  language 
which  modern  divines  seem  to  think  must  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  The  Almighty. 

But  spite  of  all  our  protestations  we  were  not 
humble,  and  we  had  not  been  so  very  good. 
On  the  contrary,  we,  as  a  nation,  were  uplifted 
greatly.  We  felt  we  stood  above  all  other 
nations  ;  once  again  we  were  on  our  own  dunghill, 
and  crowed  greatly.  The  men  who  had  died, 
.  the  men  who  had  suffered,  we  reckoned  as  little 
or  nothing.     To  compass  peace,  to  send  up  the 
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Funds,  we  felt  quite  content  to  know  women  were 
widows,  and  children  orphans.  Had  we  shown  a 
bold  front  at  first,  there  need  not  have  been  so 
many  widows  and  orphans.  History  repeats 
itself.  What  was  being  done  in  the  Crimea  in 
1854-5  is  being  enacted  now  in  Egypt.  If  we 
manage  to  get  clear  out  of  Egypt,  we  shall  wipe 
our  saintly  mouths,  and  think  we  have  in- 
augurated a  reign  of  peace  for  ever. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  followed  that  small  trouble 
in  the  Crimea.  We  have  had  several  tiny  wars 
since  then.  Perhaps  England  might  be  wise  to 
abandon  her  intent  study  of  the  Three  per  Cents, 
and  look  back  over  the  road  she  has  travelled. 

Before  me,  while  I  write,  lies  a  copy  of  that 
wonderful  prayer  of  thanksgiving — especially  "  for 
the  Capture  of  the  Town  of  Sebastopol." 

Reading,  I  can  but  consider  what  a  mar- 
vellously self-sufficient  and  foolish  race  we  are. 
Experience  seems  to  teach  us  nothing.  At  the 
close  of  each  war  we  sit  down  to  inaugurate  a 
Millennium  evolved  out  of  our  own  inter- 
nal consciousness.     Even  the  Times — while  ad- 
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mitting  the  fact  that  we  had  added  in  one  year 
16,000,000Z.  to  our  National  Debt  and  exposed 
our  troops  to  two  terrible  repulses — on  the  last 
day  of  1855  shook  hands  all  round  with  its 
readers,  and  congratulated  them  on  not  being  in 
the  position  of  our  vanquished  foe,  vvhose  "trade 
is  almost  annihilated,"  and  who  ''has  been 
driven  to  suspend  specie  payments  !" 

During  the  time  that,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  we  were  keeping  keen  wintry  watch 
on  the  Crimea,  and  executing  the  stern  decree  of 
Providence  on  the  great  stronghold  of  a  mighty 
Empire,"  life  in  London  was  going  on  in  very 
much  the  same  way,  as  though  ''we"  had  not 
been  fighting  at  all.  People  danced  and  gave 
dinner-parties,  went  to  balls  and  spent  money, 
married  and  were  given  in  marriage,  died  and 
left  personalties  which  the  Illustrated  London 
Neivs  reported  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  last 
week,  and  as  it  will  do  next. 

A  few  thousand  men  were  killed ;  there  was 
mourning  in  many  homes ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
Englishmen  went  forth  to  their  labour  and  their 
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pleasure  as  regularly  and  calmly  as    they  might 
have  done  had  we  been  at  peace  with  Russia. 

Two  ladies,  at  all  events,  who  resided  in  a 
small  house  in  Mayfair,  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  existence  with  a  regularity  which  bordered  on 
monotony.  One  was  old,  the  other  young;  one 
was  Mrs.,  the  other  Berna,  Boyle.  They  had  been 
living  together  for  nearly  twenty-four  months,  a 
time  long  enough  to  prove  to  the  Dow^ager  that 
most  human  plans  are  vanity.  She  had  wished 
her  young  relative  to  marry  well,  and  Berna  would 
not  marry  at  all.  Suitors  had  come,  and  suitors 
had  gone,  but  the  girl  smiled  on  none  of  them. 
It  never  became  necessary  to  tell  any  man  that  old 
story  the  Dowager  felt  ought  to  be  confided  only 
to  a  future  husband.  Berna  had  slipped  out  of 
her  teens,  and  was  close  on  three-and-twenty, 
and  yet  she  seemed  as  far  off  marrj'ing  as  ever. 
Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  luxury,  her 
beauty  had  developed  till  few  girls  could  be  found 
to  compare  with  her,  even  in  London,  that  great 
conservatory  of  English  beauty.  Figure,  face, 
voice,   manners,    were     alike    charming.     Look- 
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ing  at  her,  the  Dowager  would  shake  her  heacl 
sadly. 

"A  spoiled  life,"  she  thought,  *' if  she  never 
can  bring  herself  to  care  for  any  one." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  185G,  when 
peace  with  Eussia  was  celebrated  with  such  re- 
joicing, Mrs.  Boyle's  spirits  rose  in  what  seemed 
to  Berna  an  unaccountable  manner. 

Nothing,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  occurred  to 
cause  this  change.  Her  own  heart  felt  as  sad  a& 
ever.  Go  where  she  would,  do  what  she  chose, 
one  face,  she  believed  she  should  never  see  again, 
looked  at  her  across  the  years ;  one  voice  sounded 
in  her  ears ;  words  tender  and  passionate  haunted 
her.  When  other  men  came  wooing  she  con- 
trasted their  colder  utterances  with  sentences 
which  were  full  of  fire.  She  had  never  been  kind 
to  him,  and  now  he  was  gone  she  knew  what  a 
Avaste  the  world  seemed.  Away  from  contact  with 
the  members  of  his  family,  she  half  forgot  how 
objectionable  they  were  ;  she  knew  her  association 
with  them  need  only  have  been  of  the  slightest. 
He  would  have  gone  where   she    wished,   done  as 
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she  liked  ;  her  people  should  have  been  his  people, 
and  her  God  his.  She  might  have  taken  his  hand, 
and  led  him  by  the  path  of  loTe  up  the  heights  of 
heaven ;  she  had  repelled  affection  which  was 
at  least  disinterested  ;  she  had  been  hard  and 
cold.  Ah,  how  often  in  the  night-watches  she 
heard  again  his  cry,  "  -dy  cruel,  cruel  love  !" 
She  had  ruined  his  life ;  she  had  driven  him 
from  his  country.  ^Yhat  was  he  doing  ?  what 
had  he  done  since  they  parted  ?  Married,  perhaps. 
And  then  her  lonely  heart  sobbed  in  sorrow 
and  bitterness  over  the  supreme  misery  of  its 
empty  desolation. 

She  knew  now  what  she  had  lost,  what  she 
had  spurned.  She  had  thought  pride  would 
support  her,  but  in  the  time  of  trial  it  proved 
but  a  broken  reed. 

They  were  sitting  alone  after  dinner,  silent 
in  the  quiet  firelight.  Berna  thought  her  grand- 
mother was  asleep,  till  this  sentence  broke  the 
stillness :  •  • 

"Berna,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously." 

''I  will  give  serious  attention,"  answered  the 
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girl,  wondering  who  the  fresh   suitor  might  be,   ■ 
but  not  doubting  that  a  fresh  suitor  had  arisen  ; 
for  the  world  supposed  she  would  be   an  heiress, 
and  where  the  prey  is,  there  the  birds  of  the  air 
gather  together. 

''During  the  time  you  have  lived  with  me  I 
have  kept  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  two  pro- 
mises I  voluntarily  made  to  you :  one,  that  I 
would  not  mention  your  mothe:*  with  any  feeling 
of  ill-will ;  the  other,  that  you  should  not  be 
urged  into  any  uncongenial  marriage." 

"  What  you  say  is  more  than  true,  and  I  have 
often  longed  to  thank  3'ou  for  your  forbearance." 

''I  have  been  disappointed,"  went  on  the 
Dowager ;  ''  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  deny  that. 
I  hoped  you  would  have  married  long  ere  this. 
Though  still  strong  and  active,  I  am  getting  old, 
my  dear,  very  old  ;  and  what  I  desire  most  in 
this  world  is  to  see  you  settled  before  I  receive 
that  summons  none  of  us  can  refuse  to  obey." 

■  "  How  could  I  live  without  you  ?"  murmured 
the  girl. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.     Without  a  home  of 
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■  TOur  own,  "without  home-ties,  I  fear  you  would  be 
a  most  miserable  woman.  Gaiety  appears  to  have 
no  charm  for  yon ;  the  troubles  of  your  girlhood 
■seem  to  have  clouded  your  life.  Your  tone  of 
thought  is  grave,  not  to  say  sad  ;  you  are  earnest ; 
Tou  want  work  of  some  kind.  You  need  an 
interest  in  existence.  If  I  were  dead,  where  and 
with  whom  could  you  live  '?  Herbert's  wife  is  all 
very  well,  but  she  is  wrapped  up  in  her  children  ; 
and  there  is  no  niche  in  that  household  you  would 
fill.  I  want  you  to  marry,  my  child.  When  you 
have  a  husband  who  will  take  care  of  you,  I  shall 
feel  happy — but  not  till  then."' 

"I  wish  I  could  do  what  you  desire,  but  it  is 
beyond  my  power.'' 

'•  Men  have  proposed  for  you  most  girls  would 
have  been  proud  to  accept." 
•■'I  know  that." 

"  Then  why  will  you  not  marry  ?" 
•'•'  Because  I  can  care  for  none  of  them." 
'•  Is  that  because  you  care  for  some  one  else  ? 
Berna   dear,  be  frank  with  me.     There  must  be 
a   reason    for  your    indifference.     When    youth, 
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wealth,  rank,  and  talent  come  courting,  girls  are 
not  usually  so  cold  as  you." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during  which  Berna 
heard  nothing,  save  the  moan  of  her  desolate 
soul. 

"  If  what  I  am  going  to  say  be  true,  do  not 
deny  it.  Make  no  answer,  and  I  shall  know. 
You  loved  that  youni]j  man  Muir  :  tou  love  him 

I/O  ^      I 

still  r 

'•'It  is   not  my  fault,"  said    Berna  deprecat- 

*'  I  have  not  accused  you  of  any  fault." 
"It  is  not  of  my  own  free  will  I  ever  think 
of  him,"  declared  Berna,  with  burning  cheeks 
and  trembling  voice.  ''  If  I  could  but  forget — if 
I  only  could  forget,  you  should  not  have  any 
cause  to  find  fault  with  me." 

"  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  you." 
'^I  do  not  know  what  you  must  think  of  such 
folly.  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself.  To-night,  when 
I  am  alone,  I  shall  recall  what  I  have  said  just 
now,  and  lament  my  own  weakness  more  than  you 
can  do." 
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^'  Are  you  certain  it  is  weakness  ?" 
"  Yes,  because  from  the  first  I  knew  he  could 
never  be  anything  to  me.     And  yet,  if  you  had 
seen   him,  you   would    understand    how  hard   it 
was  to  feel  I  must  say  '  no,  no,'  to  the  end." 
''I  have  seen  him,  and  I  can  understand." 
"  You  have  seen   him — lately  !"  and  Berna's 
heart  gave  a  leap,  and  then  seemed  to  stand  still. 
"  No,   not   for  a  long  time — I  saw  him  im- 
mediately before  he  enlisted." 

"  Enlisted  !      Did  you  say  enlisted  ?" 
"  Yes,  that  was  what  I  did  say." 
"  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  that  before  ?" 
"  Why  should  I  ?      What  better  or  happier 
would  you  have  been  for  knowing  he  was  facing 
death?" 

*'  My  God !"   said    Berna    faintly,    "  I  never 
dreamed  of  this !" 

"  He    came  to   me    and  left  some  money  in 
my  hands    for   you.      I  w^ish   he  were    here   to 
reclaim  it.     Don't  look  so  wretched,  child.     He 
is  not  dead  ;  he  has  been  badly  wounded,  but — " 
"Wounded!" 
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"Where  is  j-our  pride  now? — if  ever  you  had 
any.  Remember,  you  are  giving  your  pity  to  a 
common  soldier." 

"  I  have  no  pride  left,"  moaned  the  girl.  ''  0 
my  poor  Gorman — my  handsome,  gallant,  daring 
lover — to  think  of  your  serving  in  the  ranks  !" 

*'  It  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do,"  retorted 
the  Dowager  ;  "  and  he  did  it  for  your  sake.  He 
brought  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  me — for  you  ; 
and  I  took  it,  because — well,  I  do  not  know  why 
I  took  it." 

"  You  have  heard  from  him  since  he  went 
away  ?" 

"  Never — never  once.  He  enlisted  in  a 
feigned  name.  He  has  fought  and  suffered  and 
proved  his  courage  in  utter  silence.  Through 
the  years  he  has  made  no  sign  ;  it  is  not  likely 
he  will  make  a  sign  now.  He  put  the  barrier 
between  you  he  knew  he  could  not  leap.  Better 
forget  him,  Berna." 

*'  I  can  never  do  that." 

*'  But,  my  child,  you  could  not  marry  a  man 
who   has  only  about  a  shilling  a  day ;    who  has 
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mixed  with  the  commonest  and  roughest  in  the 
•country;  who  must  have  sunk  all  pretensions 
to  being  a  gentleman  ;  vdio  is  less  your  equal 
now  than  he  ever  was ;  who,  mad  though  he  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  would  not  be  mad  enough 
again  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife." 

*'  No ;  he  will  never  ask  me  again  now." 
"  Then  you  ought  seriously  to  think  of  marry- 
ing some  one  else.     I  have  told  you   that  unless 
you  marry  I  shall  only  leave  you   one  hundred  a 
year." 

"  One    hundred  a  year    will    be    more    than 
enough  for  me." 

*'  Very  well ;  if  you  are  satisfied  it  does  not 
signify,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  disappointed.  Do 
not  try  to  coax  me,  child.  Let  us  forget  this  con- 
versation. I  hoped — but  never  mind  what  I 
hoped.  It  is  best  that  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding.  Somehow  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  made  a  terrible  mess  of  your  life." 
"And  what  have  I  made  of  his  ?" 
"  Precisely  what  you  would  make  again  if  you 
liad  the  chance ;  besides,  I  daresay  he  has  been 
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very  liappy.  Our  troops  have  had  delightful 
weather  and  a  pleasant  picnic  in  the  Crimea. 
Why  should  you  fret  ?  One  had  hut  to  look  at 
Gorman  Muir  to  know  a  soldier's  life  was  the 
very  life  for  him." 

"  Under  what  name  did  he  enlist  ?" 

"Ah,  that  is  my  secret." 

"You  have  some  means  of  hearing  ahout 
him,  dear,  dear  granny  ?" 

"  Yes,  occasionally." 

"If  you  should  hear,  will  j-ou — " 

' '  I  cannot  say  ;  I  shall  make  no  promise  ;  we 
had  better  never  recur  to  the  subject  again.  It 
is  of  no  use,  Berna,  clinging  about  me  and  kissing 
me.  There — there !  when  I  know  whether  he 
gets  over  his  wounds,  perhaps  I  may  tell  you. 
Dear  me  !  if  you  were  so  fond  of  him,  why  did 
you  not  marry  him,  and  avoid  all  that  dreadful 
scandal,  which  I  shiver  to  think  of  ?  Well,  what 
is  it  now.  Burton  ?  A  gentleman  by  appoint- 
ment to  see  me ;  0,  I  remember — show  him 
into  the  drawing-room." 

Before    the    Dowager    returned,    Berna    had 
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leisure  to  go  over  the  whole  Crimean  campaign^ 
and  picture  Gorman  as  a  prominent  figure  in 
every  charge  which  meant  success  to  England. 

Through  a  mist  of  tears  she  saw  him  fighting 
— wounded,  suifering.  Her  heart  was  too  full 
for  thought,  as  in  a  vision  she  saw  scene  after 
scene  passing  before  her  eyes. 

"  And  I  never  knew,"  was  the  refrain  of  her 
tired  heart — "  I  never  knew^ !" 

"  All  in  the  dark,  Berna  ?"  said  Mrs.  Boyle 
at  last,  lading  a  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

"I — I  had  forgotten,"  she  answered,  startled; 
*'  I  have  been  dreaming,  I  fancy." 

"  Well,  wake  up  now  ;  there  is  a  trooper  in  the 
drawing-room,  who  has  brought  me  news  of 
Gorman  Muir.  You  may  go  and  talk  to  him  if 
you  like.  It  seems  the  poor  fellow^  has  sufi'ered 
frightfully." 

Berna  rose,  but  then  paused  irresolute. 

"Are  you  not  anxious  to  hear  what  this  person 
has  to  say  ?  He  knows  your  friend  very  well  in- 
deed.     His  name  is — John  Jones." 

Like   one  half  blind,  Berna  moved  slowly  to 
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the  door,  and  groped  her  way  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Against  the  chimneypiece,  on  which  burned 
one  wax  candle,  leaned  a  man,  whose  face  was 
turned  from  her.  Trembling  she  advanced  to- 
wards'him.  As  the  rustling  of  her  dress  caught 
his  ear  he  looked  up  and  turned  ! 

He  was  pale  and  worn  and  wan,  a  mere  sha- 
dow of  his  former  self,  but  with  a  glad  cry  she 
recognised  him. 

"Gorman,  Gorman  !"  she  panted.  Ah,  what 
had  he  not  passed  through  since  he  asked  her 
so  to  call  him. 

"  My  darling !"  and  he  took  her  to  his  heart. 
***** 

"Well,  this  is  very  pretty!"  exclaimed  the 
Dowager,  entering  shortly  after,  and  surveying 
the  picture  of  her  great-granddaughter  standing 
with  face  hidden  on  her  lover's  breast.  "  Really, 
Mr.  Jones,  I  think  you  are  too  bad !  Don't  run 
away,  you  silly  puss.  After  such  conduct  I  shall 
insist  on  your  marrying  this  young  man,  if  he  is 
■still  willing  to  take  you." 
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"  May  I  many  her  this  minute  ?"  asked 
Gorman,  his  bronzed  face  radiant  with  happi- 
ness. 

"  I  think  3'ou  had  better  make  np  your  mind^ 
to  wait  till  to-morrow,"  laughed  the  Dowager. 
"  Come,  Miss  Berna,  you  may  give  me  a  kiss.  I 
am  a  very  happy  old  lady,  my  dear,  and  it  is  you 
have  made  me  so." 


COXCLUSIOX. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,"  said  Sir  Herbert  Boyle, 
"  is  this — what  are  they  going  to  live  on  ?" 

"  They  are  going  to  liye,"  answered  the 
Dowager,  "  upon  the  income  Mr.  Trevassoii 
decides  to  allow  Mr.  Muir,  and  the  yearly  amount 
I  shall  settle  on  Berna." 

"  I  was  not  aware  Mr.  Trevassou  had  forgiven 
his  nephew." 

"  Long  ago  he  found  out  he  had  nothing  to- 
forgive.  When  his  excellent  wife  eloped  with 
Colonel  Denton,  she  left  a  letter  behind  boasting 
of  the  division  she  had  caused,  and  glorying  in 
her  wickedness." 

"  Then  we  may  presume  Mr.  Muir  will  eventu- 
ally come  into  possession  of  Mount  Michael '?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  he  must  eventu- 
ally succeed  to  Clonmellin.  Both  Mr.  Gorman's 
sons  are  dead,  and  by  the  deed  of  entail,  failing 
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male  heirs,  the  property  reverts  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  eldest  daughter." 

"Upon  my  word,  Berna  has  not  donfe  badly 
for  herself." 

"  And  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  leave  half  my 
fortune  to  her  and  half  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  who  would 
have  liked  it  all.  "  And  what  about  the  Muir 
family  ?" 

"  The  happy  couple  will  no  doubt  act  as  they 
think  best  in  that  matter,  tempering,  probably, 
intimacy  with  discretion." 

''  I  do  not  exactly  see  why,  if  Berna  meant  to 
marry  the  man  at  last,  she  did  not  marry  him  at 
first." 

"  I  should  say  she  could  not  explain  that  little 
puzzle  herself.  However,  we  needn't  trouble  our 
heads  trying  to  solve  that  enigma  now." 

"  When  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  '?" 

"  When  the  milliners  and  others  are  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  let  us  have  the  wedding 
bravery." 

"  Is  not  that  Mr.  Muir  crossinfr  the  street?" 
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"Yes,  with  Major  Ludbam.  He  saved  the 
Major's  life,  you  know.  I  wonder  how  it  is,  they 
do  not 'seem  to  get  on  well  together  !" 

"  Ludham  is  a  confoundedly  bad  lot,  though 
he  did  fight  like  twenty  demons.  Am  I  to  give 
away  the  bride  ?" 

*'  Of  course.  Miss  Garnsey  has  expressed 
her  willingness  to  be  bridesmaid  on  a  curious 
condition.  'I  shall  not  come,'  she  writes  to 
Berna,  '  unless  I  am  assured  the  best  man  is 
young  and  good-looking.'' " 
•      "  And  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the 
county  Kilkenny." 

*'  So  that  everything  promises  to  go  off  well  ?" 

"Very  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vince  and  the 
little  Vinces  are  all  coming  over  for  the  cere- 
mony. Mr.  Trevasson  hopes  to  be  present,  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorman." 

"  So  that  poor  Mr.  Muir  is  the  only  one  left 
out  in  the  cold  ?" 

"  Poor  Mr.  Muir  was  invited,  but  he  had  the 
rare  good  sense  to  decline  for  self  and  family." 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"  I  never  was  at  so  merry  a  wedding,"  said 
Major  Ludbam  to  Miss  Garnsey,  over  the 
breakfast.  "  It  makes  me  quite  long  to  be 
getting  married  myself.  My  only  regret  is  that 
Muir  would  not  let  me  have  any  finger  in  the 
pie.  As  he  got  so  badly  wounded  in  my  behalf, 
I  wanted  to  give  him  a  wife,  and  he  would  not 
let  me.  I  then  asked  to  be  best  man,  and  he 
would  not  have  me.  Any  one  might  think  he 
owed  me  a  grudge  for  having  stood  between  me 
and  death." 

Miss  Garnsey  looked  at  the  speaker  very 
steadily  while  she  said, 

**  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  sorry  he  saved  your 
life  ;  but  should  you  really  think  it  likely  that  he 
is  glad  r 

"  He  ought  to  be,  considering  the  admirable 
person  I  am,  and  how  much  I  should  like  to 
marry  into  the  family,  and  have  Mr.  Muir  for  a 
papa-in-law.  That  pretty  sister  of  his,  Carline, 
married  some  stupid  farmer,  I  think ;  but — happy 
thought ! — there  is  Bell.  Do  you  know  Bell,  Miss 
Garnsey  ?" 
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"  Intimately." 

"  Muir,"  called  out  the  Major,  "  I  do  so 
want  to  have  another  wedding.  Do  you  think 
your  sister  Bell  would  have  me  ?" 

"  You  can  ask  her,"  answered  Gorman 
grimly. 

"  That  would  be  worse  than  Balaclava !" 
whispered  the  Major  to  his  companion. 


THE  END, 
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